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November 6, 1918 


VISITING PARIS IN THE DAYS OF VICTORY 


WILLIAM C. EDGAR 


Paris, France, Ocr. 5. 

ONCERNING the crossing of the 
[. English Channel in these times the 

less said the better. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances it is rarely an enjoy- 
able experience. When the ship is a very 
small one, the night black as pitch, with 
a storm raging, the sea exceedingly 
tumultuous, the passengers packed on 
board like sardines, the portholes fast 
closed, all lights out, including those in 
the cabins, and the boat running “hell- 
for-leather,” it becomes a nightmare. I 
have no idea what “hell-for-leather” 
means, but it sounds rapid and is ordina- 
rily used to express reckless speed, and so 
I here employ it. 


A ROUGH PASSAGE 


All night long we raced ahead; sleep 
was out of the question, and, it being in- 
tensely dark, reading was impossible. 
Fortunately Mr. Raikes and I had se- 
cured a cabin in which we made ourselves 
as comfortable as we could, waiting for 
morning. About three o’clock the ship 
adopted a magnificent roll, each time 
promising to turn completely over, but 
never quite accomplishing it. As she 
paused, preparatory to a reverse action 
of equal magnitude, one could hear the 
crash of china, chairs and banging doors, 
above which there came up out of the 
darkness from the very bowels of the 
craft one great agonized groan of “Stew- 
ar-r-r-d, Oh, Stewar-r-r-d !” 

Even nightmares have an end, and in 
the gray of a dismal, rainy morning we 
reached port and went ashore, thankful 
to have escaped the subsea devils and 
shipwreck, and eager for a cup of good, 
strong French coffee. 


BRAND WHITLOCK 


At luncheon that day we were the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Brand Whitlock 
in their attractive villa in Ste. Adresse. 
The last time I had seen them was in 
Toledo three years ago, where, during 
his brief visit to America, Mr. Whitlock 
was given a testimonial dinner which I 
attended, and, before that, I had met 
them in February, 1915, in Brussels, 
where our courageous minister to Bel- 
gium was steadfastly performing his 
onerpus duties under the beastly Ger- 
man military rule; overworked, anxious 
and undaunted. 

Still faithfully at his post, Mr. Whit- 
lock remains the American minister to 
Belgium, and it will be his pleasure to 
accompany the government back to Brus- 
sels when the hated German army is 
forced to evacuate Belgium, which, ac- 
cording to present indications, will be 
soon. One can imagine the welcome he 
will receive from the Belgian people 
when he returns with King Albert in 
triumph. 

It was good to see Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
lock, after their most exciting experi- 
ences, placidly and comfortably estab- 
lished in France, awaiting the coming of 
the great day when the German monster 
will be driven back to his lair beyond the 
Rhine, and Belgium wiil be free again. 
Both were in excellent health and very 
optimistic over the war prospects. The 
change in the appearance of Mr. Whit- 
lock since I saw him in Brussels, care- 
worn and haggard of countenance, was 
most gratifying. He has finished revision 
of the last proofs of his book, but wheth- 
er or not he has begun that famous novel 
which he expected to have an opportunity 


to write when he accepted the appoint- 
ment to placid Brussels before the war 
began, I don’t know. 
PARIS GAY AND CONFIDENT 

Contrasted with Paris by night, London 
is profusely illuminated. Next to Birm- 
ingham, Paris is the darkest city I have 
visited in Europe. Very few are the 
lights in the streets, and they are far 
apart. We arrived about half-past 11 
o'clock of a rainy night, and had great 
difficulty in getting a taxi from the sta- 
tion to the hotel. Just a few days be- 
fore our arrival there had been a very 
ugly air raid which had accomplished con- 


siderable damage and, as usual, killed a. 


number of people, including women and 
children. 

Paris by day is as gay and glittering as 
usual. Food, although expensive, is 
plentiful and excellent. There are no re- 
strictions on meat, the bread allowance is 
ample and the bread itself infinitely bet- 
ter than that of England. After eating 
the unappetizing stuff which masquerades 
as bread in Great Britain, it was refresh- 
ing to fall upon the wholesome and nour- 
ishing bread of France, for which a rea- 
sonable supply of butter was not lack- 
ing. The coffee was so good that the sub- 
stitution of saccharine for sugar did not 
spoil it. 

The cafés of Paris are thronged, and 
there is no difficulty, if one has the price, 
in getting a dinner of the best quality with 
an almost limitless variety of well-pre- 
pared dishes to choose from on the menu. 
One fares much better at the restaurants 
than in the hotels, although their food is 
much superior to hotels of the same class 
in London. Evidently the food control 
of France is much better managed than 
that of Great Britain, at least from the 
standpoint of the consumer. 

Outside Paris, in the smaller cities and 
villages of France, excellent food seems 
to be plentiful. There is no waste, but a 
distribution that appears to be satisfac- 
tory to all classes. Above all else, the 
bread of France is maintained at a good 
standard of excellence. The French pol- 
icy of feeding the offal to the animals 
instead of forcing it into human con- 
sumption, as is done in Great Britain, re- 
sults in producing wholesome flour and, 
at the same time, giving food to the stock. 
In consequence, the bread eater is satis- 
fied and the feed supply maintained as 
it should be. 

Britain, however, still persists in the 
stupid, short-sighted and wasteful sys- 
tem of high percentage milling. Perhaps 
this is one reason why there is so much 
labor trouble in the United Kingdom; an 
undernourished people is always a dis- 
contented people. Promises have been 
made to improve the quality of the Brit- 
ish bread supply, but if they have been 
kept it is not thus far noticeable in the 
loaf provided, which remains, as it was 
in July, a hard, unappetizing and uneat- 
able substance, unfit for human consump- 
tion, especially in a country which de- 
pends as much as Britain does on bread 
for its daily food. 

There is a shortage of coal in France 
and, in consequence, the warm bath be- 
comes a luxury which can be obtained but 
once a week. However, a jug of hot 
water in the morning and another in the 
evening is provided, and cold baths are to 


be had without a special dispensation. One 
can therefore manage to keep clean with- 
out difficulty. If there is a shortage of 
starch in France as in England, it is not 
observable in the linen returned from the 
laundry. It is immaculate in its dainti- 
ness. 

Apart from the possibility of air raids, 
happily now becoming remote, Paris is a 
joyous city to be in; its atmosphere is ex- 
ceedingly optimistic. The theatres are 
crowded, the cafés busy, the shops doing 
a thriving business, not only in necessi- 
ties but in the most expensive of luxuries. 
Well-dressed women are to be seen every- 
where, and the proverbial gayety of the 
great capital seems to the casual visitor 
quite undiminished. There is, of course, 
the undercurrent of suffering and sacri- 
fice, borne heroically and with a smiling 
face; the indomitable spirit of France 
will not submit to gloom and mourning, 
nor to long faces, despite the nation’s vast 
losses. 

Probably there has been a marked 
change in the outward expression of the 
French people since the recent victories 
of the allies. Any doubt of the outcome 
that may -heretofore have existed has 
wholly disappeared. The intuitions of 
the French are very keen, and they be- 
lieve that the dark days have gone, never 
to return. All France is optimistic and 
confident that the enemy is rapidly going 
to pieces, and his total, irretrievable col- 
lapse is imminent. Peace before Christ- 
mas is the universal opinion among the 
people, and they show their confidence 
in their faces and their joyous bearing. 
They are preparing to be free and happy 
again, and look for a speedy end to their 
troubles in Germany’s utter defeat. 


STREETS OF PARIS 


The streets of Paris are filled with 
soldiers, and among them the Americans 
are very prominent; infinitely more so 
than in London. We dine about at the 
various cafés rather than in the hotel 
where we are stopping, and there we run 
across our sturdy young compatriots hav- 
ing the time of their lives. I haven’t seen 
one of them misbehaving himself or 
“making rough-house.” They are all good- 
humored and in the best of spirits. ‘The 
French like them and they like the French, 
and everything is harmonious. 

I fear my poor friend Mr. Bok, of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal who publicly pro- 
tested against the temptations of London, 
must have been grieved and shocked by 
what he saw in Paris, if he ventured into 
the theatres and cafés by night. Our 
young and tender lambs, fresh from the 
virtuous security of sinless American 
cities, like Philadelphia, for instance, are 
apparently undergoing the temptations 
of wicked Paris with the utmost forti- 
tude and resignation, The pitfalls in 
the shape of alluring young women are 
manifold, and exceedingly friendly to 
American soldiers. Few of the latter 
speak French, but that does not seem to 
make much difference in becoming ac- 
quainted. 

I am very much afraid that many of 
our young soldiers do go about in Paris 
with French girls to whom they have not 
been formally introduced; in fact we saw 
several of them who were obviously doing 
so. There was a party of five at the Café 


de la Paix one night with a French young 
woman attached—a very frivolous person 
indeed—who was ordering from the menu 
in behalf of the party, and doing so very 
shrewdly, with a view to getting the best 
value for the investment. She also count- 
ed the change carefully when the bill was 
paid, to see that it was correct, putting 
aside the proper tip for the waiter, and 
giving the boys good advice, amid much 
hilarity. 

We watched many couples of American 
soldiers and French girls. The latter were 
always trig-looking and very neat, and tlic 
soldier usually had a grin on his face as 
if he were having an adventure. At the 
box office of a cinema show one night an 
American boy accompanied by a French 
girl was trying to buy tickets. He did 
not understand a word of the talk which 
the ticket-seller was making, so the girl 
stepped forward and completed the trans- 
action. As the couple passed in beside 
us the soldier laughed and said: “I’m 
derned if I know where I’m going, but 
I’m on my way.” 

These Paris girls do not look like 
harpies, and I do not believe many of 
them exploit the soldiers. They appear 
to exercise a certain protective influence 
over those they are with, guiding them 
about, advising them in regard to spend- 
ing their money and, in a way, looking 
after them. The Americans seem to take 
it all as a joke, and always look amused. 
Being unable to speak French, they feel 
quite helpless in Paris. 

The severe moralist may, if he will, 
draw malign conclusions from such hap- 
hazard associations. No doubt they are 
quite improper, and well-conducted young 
men ought to pass sternly by on the other 
side when a pretty girl undertakes to be 
friendly to them, but much of this casual 
street comradeship in Paris seems to be 
conducted more in a spirit of fun and 
adventure than with vicious intent. Our 
American soldiers are not apt to be led 
far astray by these girls, and I doubt if 
much real harm results from the rather 
free and easy ways which obtain in th 
Paris streets. At any rate, the soldier 
cannot be entirely shielded from tempta- 
tion; he must, after all, rely upon himself. 


YANKS IN THE PICTURE 


An American friend of mine, in speak- 
ing of this matter, said: “The picture | 
am taking back home with me is one | 
frequently saw in passing through halt- 
ruined French towns. The family is seat- 
ed at the entrance to the home, and the 
American soldier is a part of it. While 
the mother is darning his socks, and th 
father sits smoking, the children are play- 
ing about and the soldier has one of them 
on his knee amusing it.” The American 
boys and the French children are great 
friends. On the whole, American mothers 
need not worry about their boys in France. 
There, as at home, it is the character of 
the man himself that decides his conduct. 

Hugh Gibson, formerly secretary of 
legation at Brussels, is now attached to 
the American embassy in Paris. We 
dined with him one evening and found 
him as usual in good spirits and, like every 
one else, confident that the German mil- 
itary machine was cracking up. 

Our few days in Paris have been full of 
interest. Tonight we expect to leave for 
the British front, and a visit to some 
of the places made famous in recent war 
dispatches, 
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“One trouble about the way the war's bein’ run,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, ‘is that the 
Sa President and all the different administrators 
Wi\\'an’ generals and statesmen ain’t in closer 
a Z\touch with the orators up to Stone's 
Nag ae store. You come right down to it 
A /% Fan’ they'll admit it theirselves that 
Ge they can get more wisdom and 
ly (enuine strategic satisfaction 
ima out of ten cents worth of rat 
cheese and a plug of star 
chewin’ tobacco than you'll 
nd in one of the President's 
Ef it wasn’t 
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m |} **o’clock every night they'd of had the war won 
an’ the whole dang place swept up an’ cleaned out by now. 
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BURDENSOME,—AND MORE 


The following official statistics and authoritative statements epitomize the present 
wheat and flour situation, both in its domestic aspects and in its relation to the needs 
of our associates at war and the supplies being sent to them: 

(1) From the October Monthly Crop Report (United States Department of 
Agriculture) : 





1918 WHEQR MUIR SG o:si6 ad 6.0 os clp edwidinneta.4 6.6486 b oso se HERE EH HO cannes 918,920,000 bus 
Domestic. consumption, including seed, based on 10 per cent less than 
NOPHODE BOG SOGMINOMIMNNE: 65 Ves 5N%s 00 Svs Uo phbcwedoksesbi'c-dne sed 600,629,000 bus 
Me EP ee et | a Pee ore ee Se Pe eee Pa 318,291,000 bus 
Actual surplus based on proper estimate of domestic wheat consump- 
tion being at least 25 per cent under normal...............0+0005 400,000,000 bus 
(2) From Commerce Reports of Oct. 25, 1918 (United States Department of 
Commerce) : 
1917 1918 
September exports of wheat, bus............eeseeeeeeeeeeee 2,612,762 26,848 308 
September exports of flour, bbIS.............eeeeeeceeteree 1,015,293 333,148 


(3) From statement of William C. Edgar covering wheat and flour requirements 
of United Kingdom only, based on maximum activity of British mills: 


Necessary imports of flour, 1918-19, bbls... ........-seeceeeeeeeeees y++« 29,000,000 
Wheat equivalent, DUS ....ccccrcccsceccccveveseceacsescesvecees 122,960,000 
Necessary imports of wheat, 1918-19,.bus...........eeeeeeceeeeeeneees 119,000,000 


(4) From letter of Julius Barnes, president of Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, to Senator Hitchcock: 
“Last year’s acreage produced a crop which is exceedingly 
burdensome in all sections.” 
(5) From Department of Agriculture (October) Monthly Crop Report, covering 
bread grains other than wheat: 





1918 1917 
Corn ....j PED aNe Me A OGEE PANS GhU eek bRsccwobes 2,717,775,000 3,159,494,000 
Oats ... cy cede Bede ded kins Ges CRE Shae betes dels ob cle 1,535,297,000 1,587,286,000 
Barley .. cgewedepeskwinsas GUas Ue ve Skies ckbanetes 236,505,000 208,975,000 
Rye ....deteuecehen vy eran ees cRUS ben Weeds coleuwedes 76,687,000 60,145,000 
WY ee Ears TENOR Tay Ter er ss Ue eee ERE 4,566,254,000 5,015,900,000 
(6) Percentage of substitution requirement for wheat flour last year 
(wheat surplus 77,688,000 bus). ...4.0secceccoccrssccsevesecetenscceces 50 per cent 
Percentage of substitution requirement for wheat flour this year 
(wheat surplus $18,291,000 bus) ..... bobs scaled coegeres edb hisenassie 20 per cent 
_ (7) From crop report (November) of B. W. Snow: 
Winter wheat acreage seeded for 1919 crop...........eceeeeeeeeeeeeeess 46,090,000 
Increase over 1917, per Cent. .......scccececcccscvscvevecs period seaewe se 27.6 


The numerous contradictions in these statistics and statements make possible 
great latitude in their interpretation; and essentially all interpretation of such data 
must make certain allowance for knowledge of foreign conditions possessed by the 
Food Administration and not available to others. On their face, however, they sug- 
gest the possibility of substantial changes in many features of the present Food 
Administration plans directly affecting flour-milling. 

In point, the figures suggest that with an unprecedentéd Wheat surplus and a 
continuation of the present substitution programme, especially if the programme be 
augmented with additional Victory flour requirements, the carry-over of wheat into 
the next crop year will be enormous. Assihees to this is the circumstance that the 
crop of those grains recognized as substitutes is nearly a half billion bushels less 
than last year, and: the shortage present and prospective in these grains is echoed in 
Mr. Barnes’s plea for a larger acreage of them at the expense of acreage seeded, 
a, to wheat. 

__A further indisputable conclusion points to a certain increase in the exportation 
ot flour, as related to exports of wheat, unless the absence of logic in permitting 
\merican mills to become idle or continue in idleness while foreign mills are operating 
at maximum and yet unable to supply the demand for flour, be quite lost sight of. 

Certainly, so far as the statistics go and so far as general knowledge is reliable, 
and so far, especially, as Mr. Barnes’s statement leads, there is just now an ample 
supply of wheat fully to care for every domestic need, to fill foreign requirements to 
the extreme measure of shipping available and to insure a carry-over into next crop 
year to meet the most extreme view of safety. 
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WHAT ABOUT THE WHEAT PRICE? 

The probable early end of the war, with 
the accompanying termination of the pro- 
visions of the Lever bill, establishing the 
authority of the Food Administration, 
already is causing grave apprehension 
among millers as to. the effect this will 
have upon the government guaranteed 
price of wheat. It is generally assumed, 
in this connection, that official proclama- 
tion that the state of war is at an end 
automatically concludes the authority of 
the President, exercised through the Food 
Administration. This assumption is in 
error, as shown by the following extract 
from the law itself: 

“That the provisions of this act shall 
cease to be in effect when the existing 
state of war between the United States 
and Germany shall be terminated, and the 
fact and date of such termination shall be 
ascertained and proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent; but the termination of this act shall 
not affect any act done, or any act or 
obligation accruing or accrued, or any suit 
or proceeding had or commenced in any 
civil case before the said termination pur- 
suant to this act; but all rights and lia- 
bilities under this act arising before its 
termination shall continue and may be 
enforced in the same manner as if the act 
had not terminated.” 

Not only does this section practically 
extend the force of the law beyond the 
conclusion of peace, but it specifically 
legalizes the extension of the guaranteed 
wheat price, promulgated by the Presi- 
dent in September, not only after the end 
of the war but for the full period of 
eighteen months, or until the spring of 
1920. 

It furthermore apparently insures the 
continuation of the Food Administration 
authority over wheat, because the govern- 
ment guarantee cannot be carried out 
save through established or to-be-estab- 
lished administrative machinery. The 
price of wheat guaranteed to the grower 
must, therefore, be accepted as a fact for 
the next year and a half, whether that 
price be maintained by regulation uphold- 
ing the domestic price regardless of the 
world-level or by outright government ab- 
sorption of the difference between the 
guaranteed price and the restored sup- 
ply-and-demand price. 

One fact should not, however, be lost 
sight of: the guarantee of the govern- 
ment protects none but the grower of the 
wheat; all others own wheat at their own 
risk and hazard. The saving factor in 
connection with this is that it is difficult 
to conceive any early development of-a 
situation which would place non-grower 
holdings of wheat under the influence of 
normal supply and demand while con- 
tinuing the fiat price to the farmer. 





THE VICTORY MIXED-FLOUR CAMPAIGN 

Current advices indicate that the Food 
Administration’s campaign to extend the 
use of Victory mixed flour is well under 
way in various sections of the country. 
State and local representatives of the ad- 
ministration have become active in urging 
the use of mixed flour and, in some in- 
stances, have practically prohibited the 
sale of pure wheat flour, including Vic- 
tory ninety-five per cent flour. 

In one state the local Food Administra- 
tion authorities have adopted three prin- 
cipal means of bringing about the general 
use of the mixed product, as follows: 

(1) Given notice to housewives that the 
use of Victory mixed flour is a new re- 
quirement, to the observance of which she 
is committed through her signature of a 
Food Administration pledge card last 
year. 
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(2) Holding meetings of flour dealers 
and urging them, as a patriotic duty, to 
pledge themselves to discontinue the han- 
dling of pure wheat flour and sell only 
Victory mixed flour: ‘ 

(3) Advising retailers of flour tha 
upon the exhaustion of their present 
stocks of pure wheat flour they will not 
be permitted to buy further supplies, but 
may buy only Victory mixed flour. 

It is not known if all of this programme 
is authorized by Food Administration 
headquarters. Some part of it, at least, 
seems to be original with the local offi- 
cials, who are, however, very energetic in 
carrying out their programme. The situ- 
ation is somewhat complicated by the fact 
that in the particular state referred to 
grain crops other than wheat were almost 
a complete failure this year, and few of 
the mills have equipment for producing 
anything but wheat flour. 





MAKING THE BEST OF IT 


With almost cheerful resignation, an 
Oklahoma miller last week issued the fol- 
lowing letter to his flour customers: 

“The Victory or mixed-flour pro- 
gramme of the Food Administration is 
unfolding more and more and, although 
its sale is not made mandatory by the 
Washington officials, their desire for its 
use is expressed very plainly. 

“Our business is to serve. So we are 
preparing to furnish Victory flour to 
those who desire it. Necessary machinery 
is about installed, and our license under 
the mixed-flour law has been issued. 
Phone us about your requirements. 

“Just why we are asked to use an adul- 
terated flour this year seems to many not. 
quite clear. As one party expresses it, 
Why should we all eat our potatoes and 
meat in the shape of hash, as long as we 
have no desire to take more than our 
share of the meat? 

“But it’s a war measure, and ours not 
to question,—as Lord Tennyson said of 
the Light Brigade: 

“*Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do and die.” 

The pity of which is that such gently 
philosophical resignation might not have 
been saved for service in a better cause. 





A MILLING OPPORTUNITY 

To the several hundred gentlemen 
about the country possessed of money 
and a desire to engage in ttour-milling, 
The Northwestern Miller commends con- 
sideration of the advantages offered by 
Aroostook County, Maine. According to 
recently compiled statistics, proudly quot- 
ed in the local newspapers of the district, 
this county, under urge of the govern- 
ment’s plea for a greater wheat acreage, 
has recently completed the harvest of 
three hundred thousand bushels of wheat, 
enough, at the rate of two-thirds of a 
barrel per capita, to supply flour to the 
county’s entire population of eighty-seven 
thousand persons. 

Coupled with this unprecedented wheat 
production is the fact that the county is 
practically without flour mills, and, ac- 
cording to a hitherto entirely veracious 
correspondent of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, the farmers have the wheat, but they 
haven’t the flour, and are puzzled to find 
means of turning the one into the other. 
Commenting upon the situation in Aroos- 
took County as typical of other eastern 
communities, the correspondent referred 
to says: 

“What are the farmers going to do 
about it? They cannot feed the wheat, 
and they can only grind and consume a 
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limited amount of it. Flour mills are few 
and far between. A few new ones have 
been installed as a matter of patriotism 
rather than profit, and there are a few old 
grist mills that have dug out their bolt- 
ers, brushed off the dust and are prepared 
for a record run day and night of from 
twelve to thirty barrels daily. The flour 
thus made in these ‘toggled up’ mills 
makes very poor bread. Ali kinds of 
wheat have been raised,—soft, hard, 
shriveled, black, white and yellow, and 
there is no flour mill built that will grind 
them all on one kind of rolls, Instead, 
therefore, of there having been a gain 
through the production of wheat in New 
England, time and acreage have been ex- 
pended which might have been profitably 
employed in the production of crops nor- 
mal to the territory and the soil.” 

‘This picture, it is true, offers somewhat 
limited attraction to a miller who knows 
milling, but there is nothing in it to deter 
the gentlemen referred to, who, having 
gained a newspaper picture of flour- 
milling as a “soft snap,” are eager to 
engage in it. The imstant availability of 
three hundred thousand bushels of wheat 
without mills to grind it save those of a 
type which, according to the tradition, 
“grind one grain of wheat and then jump 
right onto another,” offers a strong ap- 
peal. It might even be that a modern 
mill, if promptly located in Aroostook 
County, Maine, might be so fortunate as 
to fall foul of the Food Administration’s 
enforcement division, than which happy 
fate there is nothing more, nor less, for a 
miller to wish. 


SPRING WHEAT CONSUMED 


More Mills in Operation Last Crop Year but 
Less Wheat Ground Because of Substitutes 
—Mills of Four States Used 138,552,000 Bus 


In accordance with its custom, The 
Northwestern Miller has compiled the fol- 
lowing statements from reports furnished 
it by mills of the approximate quantity 
of wheat ground during the crop year 
ended Aug. 31, 1918. In estimating the 
approximate quantity of flour made, and 
in order to make a fair comparison with 
preceding years, it was necessary to arbi- 
trarily figure on the basis of 41% bus to 
the barrel, notwithstanding the higher ex- 
traction established by the Food Admin- 
istration. If the estimate had been made 
on the basis of 264 lbs (of 58 lbs per bu 
wheat) to the barrel, the present basis, 
the flour output would have necessarily 
shown up somewhat larger. 

The effect of the government’s allow- 
ance of 25c per bbl profit is seen in the 
increased number of mills in operation 
last year. A few community mills were 
built, and a number of other small plants 
that were formerly idle operated all or 
part of the year. In all, 59 more mills 
were running in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana during the 
last crop year than in the preceding 12 
months. Of this increase 43 were in Min- 
nesota alone. 

Notwithstanding the increased number 
of mills in operation, the total quantity 
of wheat ground in Minnesota was 8,747,- 
000 bus less than in 1916-17. The other 
states, however, ground 1,585,000 bus 
more. The net decrease was of course due 
to mills grinding substitutes, and Minne- 
sota, having a large number of really big 
mills, in consequence made a poorer show- 
ing than did the other states. 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
sumption in the two years in bushels (000’s 
omitted) shows: 














De- 
Mills in— 1917-18 1916-17 crease 
Minneapolis ......... 68,643 73,058 4,415 
PEED bb acdivavess ce 4,658 4,936 278 
Minnesota, interior ... 43,933 47,987 4,054 
WOOO. cvedescccccce 117,234 125,981 8,747 
North Dakota ........ 9,679 9,405 *274 
South Dakota ........ 3,672 3,357 *315 
Montana .......--6655 7,967 6,971 *996 
BORG 0.0 cco ccesisee 138,552 145,714 7,162 
*Increase. 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT 

The quantity of wheat ground (000’s omit- 

ted) and the number of mills included in the 

report, covering two crop years ended Aug. 
31, are shown below: 

-—Ground——, De- No, mills 

1917-18 1916-17 crease 1917- 1916- 

us bus bus 18 17 

Minnesota 117,284 125,981 8,747 271 228 

N. Dakota. 9,679 9,405 ‘*%274 78- 70 

8. Dakota. 3,672 3,357 *315 69 62 

Montana .. 1,967 6,971 996 56 55 


Totals ..138,552 145,714 7,162 474 415 
*Increase. ; 
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COMPARED WITH OTHER YEARS 
The grand totals for a series of years, cov- 
ering all mills in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, are shown below: be 
Ground, Output, 
bus bbis 


1905-6, 6509 mills.....138,436,000 30,763,555 
1906-7, 475 mills.....133,365,881 29,636,862 
1907-8, 467 millis.....120.057,995 26,679.554 
1908-9, 469 mills +122,590,857 27,242,396 
1909-10, 487 mills -142,784,652 31,729,677 
1910-11, 434 mills -131,141,785 29,142,500 
1911-12, 425 mills -134,586,666 29,908,145 
1912-18, 413 mills.....159,098,000 35,355,442 
1913-14, 406 mills.....155,636,000 34,585,796 






1914-15, 382 milis.....139,154,640 30,923,249 
1915-16, 364 mills.....169,449,774 37,655,386 
1916-17, 360 mills..... 138,743,315 31,987,284 
1917-18, 418 mills..... 130,584,446 29,018,656 


Montana not included. 
MINNESOTA MILLS 
The mills reporting were: 


Ground, Output, 

bus bbis 
89 mills, under 100 bbls. 1,584,954 352,212 
43 mills, 100-200 bbis... 2,011,750 447,056 
14 mills, 200-300 bbis... 1,253,739 278,609 
6 mills, 300-400 bbis... 1,135,500 252,333 
8 mills, 400-500 bbis... 1,963,670 436,371 








19 mills, 500-1,000 bbis.. 9,986,541 2,219,231 
15 mills, over 1,000 bbis.24,709,477 5,490,995 





194 mills reporting ..... 42,645,631 9,476,807 
Minnesota mills not reporting, and which 
had to be estimated, were: 





Ground, Output, 

bus bbls 

38 mills, under 100 bbis.. 676,704 150,379 
9 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 421,056 93,568 
1 mill, 300-400 bbis..... 189,250 42,056 
48 mills not reporting... .1,287,010 286,003 


Totals, 242 Minnesota 
WANS 2. ccccccccccecs 43,932,641 9,762,810 


In addition to the above, 22 Minnesota mills 
were idle all the year. 
NORTH DAKOTA MILLS 


The mills reporting were: 
Ground, Output, 








bus bbis 
25 mills, under 100 bbls... 289,465 64,326 
17 mills, 100-200 bbis..... 1,200,303 266,734 
5 mills, 200-300 bbis...... 795,370 176,749 
6 mills, 300-400 bbis...... 1,015,455 225,657 
7 mills, 500-1,000 bbis. 4,400,441 977,876 
1 mill, over 1,000 bbis...1,491,048 331,344 
61 mills reporting ........ 9,192,082 2,042,686 


Mills not reporting, and which had to be 
estimated, were: 

Ground, Output, 

bus bbis 


12 mills, under 100 bbls... 134,136 29,808 


5 mills, 100-200 bbis...... 353,030 78,451 

17 mills not reporting..... 487,166 108,259 
Totals, 78 North Dakota 

MAINS cece ccveccosdeecers 9,679,248 2,150,945 


In addition to the above, six North Dakota 
mills were idle all the year. 
SOUTH DAKOTA MILLS 
The mills reporting were: 
Ground, Output, 





bus bbis 
21 mills, under 100 bbis... 504,798 112,177 
19 mills, 100-200 bbis...... 936,040 208,009 
1 mill, 400-500 bbis...... 236,611 52,580 
1 mill, 500-1,000 bbis...... 232,834 61,741 
1 mill, over 1,000 bbis.... 713,826 158,628 
43 mills reporting ........ 2,624,109 683,135 


Mills not reporting, and which had to be 
estimated, were: 

Ground, Output, 

bus bbis 


16 mills, under 100 bbis... 384,608 85,468 


10 mills, 100-200 bbis...... 662,840 147,298 

26 mills not reporting..... 1,047,448 232,766 
Totals, 69 South Dakota 

GREIED a ccvccsvecceneess 3,671,557 815,901 


In addition to the above, nine South Da- 
kota mills were idle all the year. 
MONTANA MILLS 
The mills reporting were: 
Ground, Output, 
bbis 


bus 
14 mills, under 100 bbis.... 151,567 33,682 
6 mills, 100-200 bbis...... 397,707 88,379 
6 mills, 200-300 bbis...... 905,854 201,301 
4 mills, 300-400 bbis...... 918,248 204,055 
5 mills, 500-1,000 bbis..... 2,417,236 537,164 
4 mills, over 1,000 bbis...2,881,503 - 640,334 


mills reporting ..... «++7,672,115 1,704,915 
Mills not reporting and which had to be 
estimated were: 


nw 
2 


Ground, Output, 

bus bbis 

15 mills, under 100 bbis.... 162,390 36,087 
2 mills, 100-200 bbis...... 132,568 29,460 





17 mills not reporting..... 294,958 65,547 
Totals, 56 Montana mills.7,967,073 1,770,462 
In addition to the above, four Montana 

mills were idle all the year. 














Recapitulation 
CROP YEAR OF 1917-18 

No. Ground, Output, 
mills bus bbis 
242 Minnesotat ....... 43,932,641 9,762,810 
78 North Dakota .... 9,679,248 2,160,945 
69 South Dakota..... 3,671,557 815,901 
389 DOGRAD 6c ccccres 57,283,446 12,729,656 
26 Minneapolis . -» 68,643,000 15,254,000 

SG PRG bcecccctvic 4,658,000 1,035,000 
“8 Totals oo ccrscces 130,584,446 29,018,656 
56 Montana ......... 7,967,073 1,770,462 
474 BORIS is cccscess 138,551,519 30,789,118 


tOutside of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

The large mill at La Crosse, Wis., as well 
as others outside the states named, were not 
included in the statement, though they draw 
their wheat supply largely from Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, 


ARGENTINE PROSPECT GOOD 


Problem of Disposing of Wheat Surplus—Few 
Orders from Buyers of Allies— 
Weather Favorable 


Buenos Ares, Sept. 16—During the 
week that has elapsed since my last com- 
munication to you, splendid rains have 
fallen all over the province of Buenos 
Aires, and to a lesser extent in other 
cereal regions. The wheat market has 
remained firm, and special lots from the 
south of the province of Buenos Aires met 
with a brisk demand at as much as 80c 
(paper) per 100 kilos higher than those 
ruling for wheat from other zones, $12.80 
(paper) having been paid in several in- 
stances. A few operations for export by 
representatives of the alliea governments 
were recorded, but the quantities ac- 
quired were not very great. 

Corn for internal consumption has been 
relatively firm throughout the week, but 
the demand for this article for export is 
virtually nil, with no prospect of any ac- 
tivity in the near future. Oats of high 
quality have been in demand, but inferior 
qualities have changed hands at very low 
prices, due not only to the quality of the 
article, but to the excess of offerings over 
demand. Linseed has been in good re- 
quest by local industrialists. Buyers for 





export have been, momentarily, out of the 


market, but prices have remained very 
firm. 

During the week ended Sept. 12, ex- 
ports of cereals were: wheat, 27,978 metric 
tons; corn, 6,834; linseed, 6,138; oats, 
8,279. 

Total exports (in metric tons) from 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 12, compared with those 
at the same date in 1917, were: 


Jan, 1 to Same 
Sept. 12 period 1917 





Wheat .... 2,595,045 775,146 
Corn ....+5- 279,320 717,548 
Linseed 292,267 73,718 
Oates .cccccccececeseee 352,783 237,342 


Prices on the Buenos Aires Grain 
Exchange on Sept. 14, per 100 kilos: 


m/n 
Wheat, barletta ........cceceevncecens $11.80 
WeOOe, I: sb arecacviastntedvéresbebue 11.30 
Wheat, Brasil .......sccscccvcevevccss 11.30 
COCR, GOFBOMD ccc ccccsvccccsccosccccse 5.80 
Bee Coe ccobes 26.25 
ore Te Trek: (LEER PN et 6.10 


EXPORT MARKET WEAKER 
Burenos Ames, Sept. 23.—During the 
past week demand has been keen and 
prices firm for the relatively small and 
few lots of special quality wheat which 
came on the market. Average quality 
wheat, however, has not been in much 
demand, and prices have been weak. The 
wheat export market has been lifeless, 
none of the allied buyers having effected 
purchases. ‘There has, likewise, been no 
buying for Brazil. The problem of dis- 
posing of the existing surplus of wheat 
in the Republic is beginning to cause some 
anxiety to holders. Shipments of cereals 
from Jan. 1 to Sept. 19 (in metric tons), 
were, with comparison: 
Weekended Jan. 1 Same period 


Sept.19 to Sept. 19 1917 
Wheat ..... 35,100 2,630,145 788,556 
COPR ...cee. 21,242 300,562 733,306 
Linseed 14,910 307,177 82,595 
OOGS .rcesss 17,101 369,884 245,087 


As will have been observed from the 
translation of Dr. Lahitte’s report to 
the ministry of agriculture recently sent 
you by me, production of wheat this year 
was estimated at 5,970,000 tons, so that 
on that basis there is still a surplus of 
1,540,000 tons for export, after allowing 
for home requirements and seed. 

Good rains have fallen over the cereal 
zone during the past week, and harvest 
prospects for next year are _* It re- 
mains to be seen whether re will be 
a sufficiency of demand. The corn mar- 
ket has been relatively firm for local con- 
sumption, but inactive for export. Oats 
have been very weak. Linseed firm, on 
sustained demand both for home and for- 
eign consumption. 

The following were the closing quota- 
tions on Saturday at the Buenos Aires 
Grain Exchange, per 100 kiios: 


m/n 
WEEE, DOCIOCOR 20k cd cccescicccvaces’s $11.70 
WE NE. on aie oad sect 6ebdpcecversed 11.10 
Wee, DUPED Ce cebocerevadevveccesee 11.10 
Se EDs od ns 60 bv Us. bens oodeecs 5.70 
EIOGE. cacy veces ccccécowtnecesiosaves 26.25 
GIR. cb cw edc cecccibecsobeevissccceees 5.70 

W. J. Lames. 





Nicaragua in 1917 imported wheat 
flour valued at $400,322 from the United 
States, and corn of the value of $18,178. 





November 6, 1918 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: 





Nov. 3 Nov. | 
Nov. 2 Oct. 26 1917 1916 


Minneapolis ....345,373 385,271 516,760 412,235 
0 








Milwaukee ..... 11,500 13,000 10,400 9,000 

yee 382,351 570,135 564,910 454,635 
Outside mills*..175,871 ...... 211,320 143,405 

Ag’gate sprg.557,722 ...... 776,230 598,040 
St. Louis ...... 29,600 26,300 39,500 35,800 
St. Louist ..... 44,200 46,300 67,900 47,000 
Buffalo ........ 86,550 119,200 100,200 130,200 
Rochester ..... 8,100 6,700 13,800 12,909 
Chicago ....... 21,250 22,750 23,750 24,750 
Kansas City.... 60,800 68,800 78,700 67,400 
Kansas Cityt...246,855 224,549 277,885 253,635 
WOOO. secccecs 40,900 45,875 45,800 34,700 
Toledof ....... 77,701 87,078 88,525 76,495 
Nashville** ....104,001 114,237 140,665 124,350 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,096 17,115 80,205 ...... 
Seattle ........ 30,775 23,704 38,575 29,990 
Tacoma ....... 15,430 13,515 39,750 45,570 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 





Nov. 3 Nov. 4 

Nov. 2 Oct. 26 1917 1916 

Minneapolis ...... 66 74 101 80 
oe eee 25 86 ae aa 
Duluth-Superior .. 64 68 101 93 
Outside mills* .... 65 79 95 64 
Average spring.. 56 78 99 79 
Milwaukee ........ 64 75 65 74 
St. Louis ......... 59 52 78 88 
St. Louist ........ 57 60 68 78 
Buffalo ......ee00% 52 71 60 78 
Rochester ........ 43 36 68 64 
Chicago ..... «+ 76 85 91 93 
Kansas City . 74 83 102 94 
Kansas Cityt «+ 62 57 89 94 
Toledo ........ «+» 85 96 95 72 
Toledof .......... 77 76 84 75 
Nashville** ....... 54 58 79 74 
Portland, Oregon 59 36 89 és 
Poattle ..ciicvvecs 65 58 82 73 
TRCOTRE .cvevccese 27 23 69 79 
TORR, occ vccsccs 61 62 83 74 
Minnesota-Dakotas 56 78 99 79 
Other states ...... 61 63 80 72 


Flour output for week ending Nov. 2 at al! 
above points shows a decrease of 1 per cent 
from week ending Oct. 26. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Food Stimulation Bill Blocked 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 2.—Contin- 
ued delay in the passage of the food stim- 
ulation bill on account of the apparently 
irreconcilable differences between the 
Senate and the House on the antiprofi- 
teering rent rider for the District of Co- 
lumbia caused Congress tliis week by con- 
current resolution to continue the existing 
appropriations for food stimulation for 
one month. It is planned to take up the 
measure again after the elections, though 
its passage is now considered doubtful 
in quarters closely in touch with the sit- 
uation. 

The Gore amendment prohibiting inter- 


state traffic in mixed feeds which created 


a furore in grain and feed circles, and 
which was withdrawn from the measure 
in conference, will be pressed, it is under- 
stood, in December, as an independent 
measure, by Senator Gore, of Oklahoma, 
chairman of the Senate agricultural com- 
mittee, 
Ricwarp B. Wartrors. 





The War and Brazilian Foodstuffs 

The European war has curtailed Bra- 
zil’s imports of foodstuffs. That country 
has suffered more than any of the otlcr 
Latin American countries from the w:', 
it has been claimed, but the Bra- 
zilians are proving that they have the 
resourcefulness and courage to transform 
this seeming disaster into an ultimate 
benefit. For the first time in her history, 
Brazil is learning to feed herself, «nd 
beginning to produce an exportable sur- 
plus of certain foodstuffs which she for- 
merly imported. 





From be ge ea 24,973 tons of corn in 
1906, Brazil has increased production of 
this cereal to a point where she exported 
24,047 tons in 1917. 
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MAY ABANDON SUBSTITUTE USE 





Mills Cautioned to Go Slow About Installing Equipment to Manufacture 
Victory Flour—If Armistice with Germany is Signed Wheat From 
Southern Hemisphere Will Be Available 


The following bulletin, issued by the 
Cereal Division of the Milling Section, 
clearly suggests the early abandonment 
of the entire substitute programme, in- 
cluding Victory flour: 

“Mr. Hoover has suggested that the 
political situation,.which is changing so 
rapidly, leads him to believe serious con- 
sideration should be given to the matter, 
before any projected steps are taken 
looking toward the increase of facilities 
for the manufacture of Victory flour. In 
case of an armistice, which seems im- 
minent, the southern hemisphere wheat 
will be available. There will be a suf- 
ficient supply of wheat in North America 


to last until next harvest and the winter 
wheat condition now gives great assur- 
ance for the future. 

“Consideration should be given the fact 
that we may need to abandon the sub- 
stitute programme in conjunction with 
our allies. Mr. Hoover is particularly 
desirous that the assumption be not made 
that we are letting down on our conserva- 
tion programme. He simply wants to 
suggest the situation to you for careful 
thought, and relieve himself of any moral 
obligation to the trade, by allowing 
it without notice to install expensive 
as which might later be use- 
ess.” 








WHEAT ON JULY 1, 1919 


Grain Corporation Makes Agreement to Pur- 
chase Surplus Wheat on July 1, 
1919, at Basic Price 


The following form of agreement has 
been issued by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation: 


Food Administration Grain Corporation 
Agreement 
with Wheat Flour Millers 


lhis agreement made and entered into 
this .seeseesa day of ......6.- s i> 
between the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation (hereinafter called the Grain 
Corporation), party of the first part, and 
the undersigned ..........ceeeeseseeeses 
(hereinafter called the Miller), party of 
the second part, 

Witnesseth: In consideration of the 
mutual covenants herein contained, the 
parties hereto agree as follows: 

1, The Miller hereby agrees that, in 
purchasing wheat, ...... shall observe, 
respect and be governed by all rules and 
regulations which may from time to time 
be enacted and promulgated by the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration of the 
Grain Corporation. 

2. The Grain Corporation hereby agrees 
to purchase on July 1, 1919, upon 30 days’ 
notice from the Miller of the intention to 
so sell to the Grain Corporation, at the 
basic price of wheat now ruling for Grain 
Corporation purchases at any terminal, 
selected by the Miller, at which the Grain 
Corporation now maintains a buying basis 
and on such terms as now govern such 
purchases by the Grain Corporation, any 
wheat originally bought by the Miller for 
his own milling operations then unsold 
and on hand. In case delivery at such 
terminals is at that time F + xonperr by 
transportation or other conditions not di- 
rectly the fault of the Miller, the Grain 
Corporation will carry out the intent of 
this covenant by such modifications as 
may be reached * mutual agreement. 

3. The Miller hereby gives to the Grain 
Corporation the right to take over at any 
time any stocks of wheat in excess of the 
reasonable requirements of his business 
during the next 60 days, at the basic price 
of wheat at the most favorable Grain 
Corporation buying terminal, less freight 
to that terminal; and the Miller further 
agrees to co-operate with and assist the 
United States Food Administration and 
the Grain Corporation, to the fullest ex- 
tent, in the maintenance of the wheat 
“fair price” level fixed by the Grain Cor- 
poration, pursuant to the President’s ex- 
ecutive order, and in furtherance of this 
assistance the Miller agrees not to buy 
wheat at any point at less than the fair 
price basis of the Grain Corporation, evi- 
denced by the proper terminal price, 
properly reflected at other points by the 
freight relation, and at country buying 
points by the additional discount of a fair 
handling charge customary on country 
purchases. 

Witness our hands and seals the day 
and year first above written. 


Foop ApMrnistTration Gratn CorPoRATION 


ee eo) 


(Miller sign here.) 


Cereal Maltsters to Get Permits 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 2.—In view 
of the small quantities of malt which will 
be required in the current year, the Food 
Administration, upon special application 
and in proper cases, will grant to malt- 
sters a special permit to malt for manu- 
facturers of cereal foods, yeast, etc., a 
supply of malt for their requirements up 
to Nov. 1, 1919. This will permit the 
manufactured supply to be held either at 
the malthouse or at the purchaser’s fac- 
tory, provided that it is all delivered prior 
to Oct. 1, 1919. 

Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





Average Per Capita Flour Saving 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Nov. 2.—The 
housewife alone during the past year 
saved a total of 13,000,000 bbls of flour, 
the Food Administration reports, or a 
saving equivalent to approximately 24 
Ibs of flour for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. Sugar savy- 
ings during July, August, September and 
October amounted to about 300,000 tons. 


Normal consumption during this period 
would have been about 400,000 tons 
monthly, or a total of 1,600,000 tons. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Texas Company Loses License 
Wasurneoton, D. C., Nov. 2.—Fraudu- 
lent alteration of the official weight and 
inspection certificates on a carload of corn 
has cost the Fidelity Grain Co., Marshall, 
Texas, its Food Administration license. 
The revocation becomes effective Nov. 5, 
and runs for an unlimited period, This 
company, a partnership composed of A. 
B. Beck and C. H. Boyd, was licensed as 

wholesaler and jobber of grain and hay. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Plentiful and Slow of Sale, Inducing 
Price-Cutting—Substitutes Dull— 
Millfeed Nominal 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Curicaco, Itu., Nov. 5.—Flour of every 
description is very plentiful in Chicago, 
as also are substitutes. Demand is ex- 
ceedingly slow, and the principal trans- 
actions pertain to resales. Both hard 
and spring wheat flour is selling here as 
low at $9.40 on resales. Mills are asking, 
as a rule, $10.20@10.35 in cotton 1’s. 
White patent rye flour is offered at $4.10 
@4.40 per 100 Ibs, in sacks. Barley flour 
is freely offered at $3.30@3.60 per 100 
Ibs. A limited quantity of flour is be- 
ing consigned to this market, principally 
from small mills. C. H. CHAtien. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 5.—Flour market 
extremely dull, with liberal offerings at 
second hands and considerable pressure 
to sell at a discount from mill quota- 
tions. Corn products and other flour sub- 
stitutes d and easy. Millfeed un- 
changed. Louis W. DePass. 


Purapeventia, Pa., Nov. 5.—Flour dull 
and weak to sell, with fairly liberal of- 
ferings. Rye flour in moderate request 
and steady. Other substitutes generally 
quiet and irregular in value. 

Samue t S. Daniets. 





about as a result. 


feed, and the use of substitutes. 


declaration of peace. 





SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


There is sufficient evidence that peace will be declared, or at least a 
general armistice signed, in the near future, to warrant every miller giving 
serious thought to the changes affecting his business that will be brought 


It is generally understood that under the food control act the Food 
Administration automatically ceases to exist upon proclamation of peace 
by the President. Conditions in Europe seem to indicate that a cessation of 
hostilities may occur at any time, and under conditions that would not permit 
of much argument as to the terms of 

Under the above conditions, it is impossible to say when the present 
flour-milling Food Administration regulations may be canceled or auto- 
matically become inoperative; it is probable, however, that any such action 
would affect the regulations regarding permissible selling price of flour and 


peace. 


It requires no argument to prove that the current price of millfeed does 
not reflect its value, as compared with other feedingstuffs, and it is fair to 
assume that present market prices of wheat flour substitutes are the result of 
increased demand brought about by Food Administration regulations. It 
is practically certain that, with restrictions removed, wheat millfeed would 
at once advance very greatly, and this despite the fair assumption that other 
feeds would decline as a result of the same conditions. Should such a situa- 
tion arise suddenly, the miller who had sold his feed ahead, even within regu- 
lation limits as to time, would be at a very great disadvantage when compet- 
ing for flour business with a miller who was in position to take advantage 
of the higher feed prices that it seems reasonable to expect following a 


It is also true that the miller having on hand a large stock of substitutes 
would find himself at a disadvantage in trying to dispose of such stock, and 
its disposition would probably show him a loss. 

Under the government’s guaranty for wheat, it will doubtless require 
an organization to carry out its provisions; it is perhaps too early to attempt 
to predict in what way this will affect the flour miller, but that it will affect 
the industry in some way seems certain. 

It is also problematical what effect the declaration of an armistice would 
have upon the milling industry in the United States, but being so closely 
connected with the bread supply of our own and allied countries, it would 
seem that it would be affected by such a declaration, 

The above is submitted to our members with the hope that they will 
give early and careful consideration to the effect upon the industry of some 
of the conditions which may arise in the near future, and that they may 
regulate their business in such a manner as to safeguard themselves against 
loss should there be a sudden declaration of peace. This letter is onl 
written so that millers may be reminded of the advisability of studying all 
milling conditions as they may develop in the near future. 


Secretary Millers’ National Federation. 


Very truly yours, 
A. P. Huspanp, 
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MAY SELL WHEAT FOR FEED 


Feod Administration Repeals Rules Restrict- 
ing Use of Wheat as Feed for 
Animals and Poultry 





Local Conditions to Govern—Reduced Values 
of Coarse Grain Leads to Action 
by Mr. Hoover 


Following is the text of circular issued 
by the United States Food Administra- 
tion permitting the use of wheat: for ani- 
mal feeding: 

“In view of the fact that the price of 
other grains is now relatively lower, there 
seems to be no occasion for maintaining 
the rules against the use of wheat for 
feeding purposes, reliance being had on 
the fact that it would only go into use in 
obscure and inaccessible localities where 
economic conditions are distorted, and for 
the feeding of chickens. It is Mr. Hoov- 
er’s desire that, wherever the situation 
warrants relaxation in rules, to do it as 
quickly as possible. 

“The following rules prohibiting the 
sale of wheat for feed are repealed, ef- 
fective Nov. 4: special license regulations 
MS II, A, rule 5; special license regula- 
tions III, A, rule 4; special license regu- 
lations X XV, B, rule 6.” 





GOVERNMENT STORED WHEAT 


How Grain Corporation Is Financing and Ac- 
cumulating a Surplus at Terminals Against 
a Possible Short Crop in 1919 


How the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation is handling wheat for the 
government in terminal markets like Min- 
neapolis may be of interest to the trade. 

At the beginning of the crop year, the 
Food Administration approached- the 
owners and operators of terminal ele- 
vators, and gave them a choice of having 
their elevators commandeered by the gov- 
ernment, the privilege of turning over 
their storage space to the government, or 
going into the market and making their 
own selections of wheat for storage there- 
in. There was not very much choice in 
the matter, but the terminal elevator in- 
terests proapty responded and proceed- 
ed to fill their houses with wheat of their 
own. selection, or accepted any wheat 
for storage ordered into their houses by 
government representatives. 

The elevator company pays for the 
wheat it selects in the regular way, the 
morning following the purchase, when 
the weight appears on record in the state 
weighmaster’s office. The company can 
issue and record its warehouse receipt 
immediately and, by presenting same at 
the local Food Administration office be- 
fore 1:30 p.m., receive the government 
price for the grade and quantity called 
for in the receipt. In this way, it can be 
seen that with keen office management 
the elevator company is not tying up its 
money, and that all transactions are real- 
ly financed by the government. 

The crop began moving unusually early 
this year. Since the price had been estab- 
lished by the government, there was no 
incentive to the farmer to hold, so he be- 
gan marketing his crop in volume. Re- 
ceipts were abnormally heavy, and there 
was necessarily an overlap or surplus of 
undisposed cars each day. This surplus 
has been handled by a committee of five 
men, appointed by Frank L. Carey, the 
Minneapolis representative of the Grain 
Corporation. This committee apportions 
what wheat is left over each day among 
the various elevators that are storing 
wheat for the government. 

This method of disposing of the sur- 
plus in a way has wolea an injustice to 
the elevator companies, because the ele- 
vator managers themselves purchase daily 
all of the wheat they figure they can 
possibly handle. The surplus, however, 
has to be taken care of, and at times it 
has amounted to almost 1,000 cars a day, 
which were apportioned by the commit- 
tee among the various elevators. What 
this extra quantity has meant to the ele- 
vator owners can readily be seen, when 
it is understood that at no time on this 
crop have any of the Minneapolis elevator 
companies had to exceed 40 per cent of 
their normal number of laborers. This 
shortage of labor has been a serious 
handicap. However, the elevators have 
worked extra crews whenever possible, 
and at present approximately 75 to 80 

(Continued on page 493.) 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 39,898 bbls. The output (for 
the week ending Nov. 2) was 345,373 bbls, 
against 516,760 in 1917, 412,235 in 1916, 
and 468,380 in 1915. 


* a 


The flour trade is in a rut, the like of 
which has seldom been experienced. All 
of the ea a buying centers seem to 
be glutted and, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, existing supplies are almost suf- 
ficient to care for pressing needs until 
about Jan. 1 next. Of course, there is a 
little buying going on from week to week, 
but it is insignificant. 

Low prices apparently exert little in- 
fluence toward inducing buyers to place 
fresh orders. A few mills specializing on 
quality goods report getting close to gov- 
ernment limits from particular buyers, 
but on a big percentage of current busi- 
ness, distinctly sharp discounts are the 
rule. 

Perhaps the willingness of some buyers 
to get business and keep running, regard- 
less of price, is best illustrated by the 
bids they make on government contracts. 
For instance, last week one Minneapolis 
miller named cost price in the hope of 
landing an order. Instead, he got a reply 
from the government’s representative 
the lucky recipient of the contract had 
named a price 15@16c bbl less, delivered, 
than the Minneapolis miller asked f.o.b. 
here. 

Mills making Victory flour look for an 
increased volume of business on _ this 
product, since the state food administra- 
tors are urging distributors to impress 
on housewives that it is their patriotic 
duty to ask for and get Victory flour. 
With only a comparatively few mills mak- 
ing Victory flour, there is less price-cut- 
ting going on on this grade than on the 
standard 100 per cent wheat flour. It is 

uoted at about 20c bbi less. - However, 

e demand for it to date has been light, 
and repeat orders have not been as fre- 
quent as expected. 

All varieties of substitute flours are 
dull. Barley flour is 25c, and white corn 
flour 10@15c per 100 lbs lower for the 
week. Rye flours are moving very slow- 
ly, notwithstanding values are regarded 
as low compared with wheat flour. Oat 
flour, while not active, is perhaps in bet- 
ter demand than any of the substitutes. 

Mills quote standard 100 per cent wheat 
flour at $10. 10@10.49 bbl; Victory mixed 
flour, $9.90@10.20,—in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. Pure white rye flour is 
quoted at $4.50@4.55; medium, 70 per 
cent extraction, $4.05@4.10; dark, $2.95 
@8; white corn flour, $3.90@3.95; yellow 
corn flour, $3.75@3.80; pure barley flour, 
$3.10@3.20,—per 100 Ibs, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis. 

* ” 

Wheat feeds are extremely scarce. 
Some Minneapolis mills have been vir- 
tually out of the market for a month 
past, even on mixed cars. They have none 
to offer, and do not hold out any encour- 
agement of increased supplies in the near 
future. Even substitute feeds are not 
plentiful. The output of these is absorbed 
as made, although buyers are inclined to 
kick at the prices asked, when compared 
with wheat feeds. However, since the 
quantity available for prompt shipment 
is so limited, buyers are glad to get it at 


any price. 
larcented supplies of ground whole bar- 
mo are ee on the market, but buyers 
a of it freely, since the 
otles is re we oe they much less than is asked 
for corn feed 


Jobbers are awaiting with interest the 
outcome of the investigation now being 
made by the Food Administration into the 
activities of mixed-car buyers. They 
hope that this may result in releasing 





Minneapolis and 11 interior mills in bar- 


rels:- 

Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. 9,195 16,245 7,495 1,100 440 
Interior .... 6,180 6,895 1,723  .... eos 








Totals .. 
During the week ending Oct. 26, 3 Min- 
neapolis and 13 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 
Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Minneapolis. > oa 15,920 10,790 1, ae 440 
Interior .... 7,860 9,485 4,505 .. eee 








Totals ...16,225 26,405 15,295 1,400 440 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN OFFICIAL DIES 
E. R. Rehnke, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the State Board of Grain Appeals, 
died suddenly Nov. 1 following an opera- 
tion. Mr. Rehnke was taken ill Wednes- 
day, while in his office, and removed to 
the hospital. An operation Friday re- 


The Late E. R. Rehnke 


feed to them which is sorely needed by 
their long-established trade. 

Mills quote bran at $27.95@28.038 ton; 
standard middlings, $29.69@29.94; flour 
middlings, $29.36@29.54; red dog, $29.34 
@29.52; barley feed, $43; ground whole 
barley, $47; corn feed meal, $55; rye 
middlings, $52@52.50,—in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Nov. 5: 


Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s om 

National Milling Co.’s mil 

Northwestern Cccothantes Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills. 

Pilisbury Fiour Milis Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, and 
F mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 


Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Nov. 2, 1918, as reported by $ 


vealed the fact that his trouble was caused 
by ulcers in the stomach. He lived only 
a few hours after the operation. 

Mr. Rehnke had been a member of the 
State Board of Grain Appeals for about 
seven years, serving on the board at Du- 
luth before moving to Minneapolis. He 
was 58 years old, and is survived by his 
widow, three daughters and three sons. 
One of the sons is in the Officers’ Train- 
ing Camp at Camp Zachary Taylor, Ken- 
tucky, and another is commander of the 
University of Tennessee Training Camp. 

The funeral was held this afternoon at 
Lakewood Cemetery, the honorary pall- 
bearers being Governor J. A. A. Burn- 
quist, Colonel C. H. March, Senator 
Thomas Cashman, Adjutant General W. 
F. Rhinow, H. N. Owen and Assistant 
Attorney General Palmer. The active 
pallbearers were A. F. Evenson, O. P. B. 
Jacobson, J. F. Kruse, Senator George 
M. Peterson, Dr. E. G. Robinson and 
H. Hagen. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 50 mills outside ‘of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 


-15,375 23,140 9,218 1,100 440. 
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capacity of 46,525 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Nov. 2 they made 178,020 
bbls of flour, against 253,150 in 1917. 

Fifty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 15,630 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 5,620 in 1917. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, Nov. 2, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 

bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918 1917 1916 1915 191: 














Minneapolis ... 979 8,454 4,218 7,098 2,842 

pore stare ae 4,640 *956 847 6,849 4.12 
Totals ...... 6,619 4,410 5,065 12,947 "6,964 

Duluth, b’d’d. 114160 | 4 
Totals ...... 5,619 4,410 5,179 13,107 7,0( 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis an 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 2, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1918 . 1917 1916 191 
Minneapolis .. 40,193 27,598 33,227 49,33 











Duluth ....... *44,817 8,825 10,129 45,38 
Totals ...... 85,010 36,423 43,356 94,71 
Duluth, D’A’d.. «2666 ee eee 899 2,142 

Totals ...... 85,010 36,423 44,255 96,85 


*Includes Canadian. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis ani 
Duluth on Nov. 2, in bushels (000’: 
omitted) were: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 21,263 641 8,185 2,330 15,241 
Duluth... *22,211 1,517 9,811 9,218 10,45 





Totals ...43,474 2,158 17,996 11,548 25,699 
Duluth, b’d’a ° 91 291 4( 


Totals ...43,474 2,158 18,087 11,839 "25,739 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROPS IN THE NORTHWEST 


The Cargill Commission Co., of Min- 
neapolis, has compilea the following 
statement as to the crops of wheat and 
other cereals in Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Montana, with com- 
parisons for preceding years. The state- 
ment was made up from reports received 
from 2,128 elevator and mill-managers lo- 
cated at 1,352 stations throughout the 
four states. The government’s estimates 
for the same states are also given (000’s 








omitted) : 
PRIVATE ESTIMATES 
1918 1917 1916 

Wheat—Spring .. 279,153 174,406 96,56 

Winter ........ 11,778 1,787 10,967 
Flaxseed ........ 15,085 9,351 13,22 
errr rr 118,931 86,771 67,691 
OQRED code coccuces $18,361 269,123 214,9 
BOG. sersecveccess 43,419 19,367 8,325 
COFR cvcscescccse 244,316 208,527 201,229 

Totals ....... 1,026,043 775,282 612,91 

GOVERNMENT ESTIMATES 
1918 1917 1916 

Wheat—Spring .. 281,855 172,967 103,7¢ 

WIRGSE. carver 11,871 10,985 15,51 
Flaxseed ........ 15,178 7,990 13,85 
Barley oicecccice 116,460 88,482 74,2 
GOW Kiccsiecevcie 288,634 237,925 223,36 
RPO... cecvoss cesses 38,410 23,179 15,94 
CUE Sobcccsecean 227,616 193,472 186,5 

Totals ........ 979,924 735,000  633,16* 


GOVERNMENT WOULD BUY MILLS’ WHEAT 


Minneapolis and northwestern millers 
are not as yet prepared to sign the agree 
ment mailed them in the last week by th: 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
relating to the purchase by the govern- 
ment of surplus wheat stocks in the hands 
of millers. They regard it as a rather 
one-sided proposition. 

The Food Administration agrees to 
purchase on July 1, 1919, upon 30 days’ 
notice from the mill, at ‘the basic pric: 
now ruling, such surplus wheat as th: 
miller may have on hand, The agrec- 
ment, however, gives the Grain Corpora- 
tion the right to take over at any time 
during the next 60 days any stock o 
wheat in excess of the miil’s reasonable 
requirements. 

Millers declare it is not always possi)! 
for them to say 30 days in advance wheth 
- they will have any surplus wheat 01 

and, 


POTATO AND VEGETABLE FLOURS 


A meeting of food administrators i 
to be held in Philadelphia, Thursday 0! 
this week, to discuss the question of man 
ufacturing flour from potatoes and othe: 

etables. It is understood that th: 

Dehydration Division of the Department 
of Agriculture is interested, and several 
experimental units are to be built in va- 
rious localities. 

F. H. Douthitt, of the Potato Machin- 

ery Mfg. Co., of Minneapolis, left Nov. 
8 for the Fast to attend the meeting. His 
(Continued on page 493.) 
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The past week has revealed nothing 
encouraging to millers, the trade situation 
remaining about as lifeless as it possibly 
could be. The mill oe sales equal 
to its production capacity is the excep- 
tion, and —e have reduced o 
crating time. pressure of unwieldy 
offerings is on the market, a condition 
that can be relieved only by a radical ex- 
pansion of buying activity, which reason- 
ably can be expected only for export ac- 
count, as domestic users apparently are 
well stocked and will continue to book 
only as the flour is needed or an excep- 
tional bargain is offered. So far as can 
be learned, sales of flour to the govern- 
ment by mills in southwestern territory 
during the past fortnight have been unim- 
portant in volume. 

A number of the mills which maintain 
highly efficient sales organizations are en- 
joying a fairly satisfactory volume of 
business on established brands at prices 
ranging downward from the maximum 
basis, $10.87 bbl, in cotton sacks, locally, 
to $10, and occasionally less. Sales of 
mixed cars with feed were made by one 
mill this week where the flour brought 10c 
over the car-lot maximum, but aside from 
firmly established merchant trade, buyers 
are almost entirely out of the market for 
hard wheat flour, which is freely offered in 
round lots on a bulk basis at $9@9.25 bbl. 

Soft wheat millers, however, report an 
improved demand this week at prices in 
some instances well above the figures at 
which hard wheat flour is offered. A fair 
volume of sales for southern shipment, 
especially into Texas, was reported on 
a bulk basis of around $9.10@9.30 bbl. 
A moderate business in soft wheat flour 
for Cuban account also is reported. 

Corn millers report a restricted busi- 
ness in meal and corn flour at prices 
hardly as strong as a week ago. White 
pearl meal, in 100-lb cotton sacks, is 
quoted at $3.50@3.75, and white corn 
flour at $4@4.25. No export business 
was reported. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This WORE cecctsdcacducees 60,800 74 
Last WOGK dvcsiedecosnetate 68,800 83 
Year GGG vovacsovee ceesecd 78,700 95 
TWO Years ABO ....seeeeeee 67,400 94 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

The output of Omaha mills, with a 

weekly capacity of 25,200 bbls, was 15,474 

bbls, or 61 per cent of capacity, compared 

with 15,693 bbls, or 62 per cent, last week. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 73 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

_ capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 392,970 246,855 62 
Last week .....e. 390,870 224,549 57 
Year 880 ..sseses 287,070 267,836 89 
Two years ago... 267,120 253,634 94 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 16,971 bbls this week, 4,965 last week, 
9,088 a year ago and 15,589 two years 


ago, 


Of mills reporting, 7 reported domestic 
pala , 16 fair, and 40 slow and 
quiet. 


COLD WEATHER INCREASES FEED DEMAND 
Heavy. frost occurred last Thursday 


night, which marked the end of the ex- 
cellent pasturage induced by the rains 


of the past few weeks, and stimulated 
the already excessive demand for mill- 
feeds. Naturally the very low fixed price 
for wheat feeds attracts buyers addi- 
tional to those who ordinarily use this 
variety of feed, but it is probable that the 
output of mills would fall short of sup- 
plying the demand even if the regulations 
permitted double the fixed maximum to 
be charged. In addition to the domestic 
demand, the government took some round 
lots of bran from this territory during 
the week and, it is understood, is in the 
market for more. 

The straight carload price for bran, 
packed in 48-in burlaps, is $26.33, for 
mixed feed or mill-run, $27.58, and for 
shorts $28.33 ton, with 50c ton added 
where the feed is sold with flour for ship- 
ment in mixed cars. Interior southwestern 
mills usually are permitted to ask 25@75c 
ton over the maximum permitted Kansas 
City mills, owing to the increased cost of 
bags and variance in freight rates. 

Corn bran is quoted at $46@48 ton, in 
sacks, and hominy feed or corn feed meal 
at $54@56. Corn chop, sacked, is quoted 
at $57@58. 


THE WHEAT MARKET AND MOVEMENT 


Arrivals of wheat on the Kansas City 
market are more than ample to care for 
current requirements, making it necessary 
for the government buyer to take a lib- 
eral quantity of the less desirable sam- 
ples each day. Receipts this week were 
1,056 carloads, adding 500,000 bus to ele- 
vator stocks, which now total nearly 
15,000,000 bus. With about 3,000,000 bus 
of coarse grains in store here, the problem 
of maintaining facilities for the free 
handling of grain through the market is 
becoming increasingly difficult as the ac- 
cumulation of wheat increases, and the 
grain trade would welcome an export out- 
let that would permit reducing of stocks 
and the handling of further shipments 
from the territory that naturally looks 
to Kansas City for a market. 


IDEAL NEW-CROP CONDITIONS 


Reports from all sections of the South- 
west indicate that ample rain has fallen 
to insure a good start for newly sown 
wheat before real winter weather prevails. 
Early sown wheat is high enough now to 
afford excellent pasturage for live stock, 
and during the past week Kansas stock- 
men have bought thousands. of head of 
stockers in Kansas City, shipping them 
back into the state, where dey will be 
put on the wheatfields. But while the 
growth in many fields has been so rapid 
that pasturage is necessary to prevent a 
too luxuriant growth, it is reported that 
many farmers, oy ee A in the western 
part of the state, have not yet completed 
seeding, being delayed for weeks follow- 
ing harvest by the dry condition of the 
soil, 

The weekly report of the Santa Fe Rail- 
road states that grasshoppers have caused 
damage in Ford County and further west 
of there, in some instances necessitating 
the replanting of fields of wheat. Other- 
wise the report indicates ideal conditions 
throughout the state. 

The Oklahoma crop report of the state 
board of agriculture indicates a total 
acreage of 3,291,000 sown to wheat, an 
increase of 17 per cent over the planting 
of 1917. The present condition of the 
crop is given as 85 per cent. 


MR. HUNT'S FUNERAL SERVICES 


Funeral services for Andrew J. Hunt, 
president of the New Era Milling Co., 
Arkansas City, were held there last Wed- 
nesday. On account of the prevalence of 
influenza and the necessary restrictions 
upon large gatherings, the church service 
was —- those permitted to attend be- 
ing limited to members of Mr. Hunt’s 
family, the pallbearers and a very few 
intimate friends. Prior to the service, 
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however, the casket rested in state in the 
Episcopal church, and throughout the late 
morning and noon hours scores of home 
town friends and those from a distance 
visited the church in payment of their last 
respectful tribute. 

At two o’clock the service was read at 
the church, following which a long cor- 
tege proceeded to Riverview Cemetery, 
where an open-air service was read be- 
fore the community mausoleum, in which 
the remains are to rest permanently. 

In spite of the restrictions imposed 
upon public assemblages, many millers 
from towns in Kansas and a considerable 
number from Kansas City went to Arkan- 
sas City, content with the promise that 
they would be tted to attend the 
brief open-air service. In the morning all 
of these gathered in Mr. Hunt’s office, 
and, amid the surroundings which he him- 
self held dear, met informally in expres- 
sion of their affection for him and their 
sorrow in his death. 

At the close of the meeting, a commit- 
tee was chosen to consider the form to be 
taken for a permanent memorial to Mr. 
Hunt, to be provided by his friends and 
associates among millers. 


NO CHANGE IN NEW ERA BUSINESS 


While definite information is not yet 
available as to just what provision was 
made by Andrew J. Hunt, president of 
the New Era Milling Co., for the contin- 
uation of that company’s business at Ar- 
kansas City, it is semi-officially announced 
that no change in the ownership or con- 
duct of the concern is probable. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Hunt owned consider- 
ably more than a majority of the stock, 
and that this probably will pass to his 
heirs, Mrs. Hunt and their daughter. 

For many years Ralph C. Sowden has 
shared much of the responsibility of the 
business with Mr. Hunt, and for the past 
year, while Mr. Hunt’s own time was 
largely occupied in his Food Administra- 
tion service, Mr. Sowden has been prac- 
tically manager of the business. Mr. 
Hunt’s son-in-law, P. M. Clark, has also 
been active in the company for two years 
or more. N. Sowden is vice-president of 
the company. 


DEATH OF B. M, WILCOX 


B. M. Wilcox, father of Jay B. M. Wil- 
cox, sales-manager of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., died early today at his home 
in South Bend, Ind. His son left here 
early this week, upon being advised of his 
illness, and was with him when death oc- 
curred, The elder Mr. Wilcox was 67 
years old, and for the past 10 years had 
been connected with the Ismert-Hincke 
company as sales representative in Mis- 
souri and later in Michigan. 


NOTES 

Frank Kell, president of the Wichita 
Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita Falls, Texas, 
was here this week. 

O. F. Kelley, secretary of the War- 
rensburg (Mo.) Mills, was a visitor here 
this week on his return from a business 
trip in central states territory. 

The death of Mrs. Cotton, wife of C. 
H. Cotton, secretary of the Kemper Mill 
& Elevator Co., occurred last week, from 
influenza, followed by pneumonia. 

Arthur C, Stern, sales-manager of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., 
was in town this week for a brief visit 
with his two soldier brothers who were 
home on furlough. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president and 
sales-manager of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, purchased a home this week 
on Westover Road, in the Country Club 
residence district of Kansas City. 

Among Oklahoma millers who visited 
in Kansas City during the week were 
Myron Humphrey, Chickasha, H. Ditt- 
mer, El Reno, and George G. Sohlberg 
and T. C, Thatcher, Oklahoma City. 

F, H. Deibel, of the Dixie Mills, feed 
manufacturers at East St. Louis, IIL, was 
a Kansas City visitor this week, the ad- 
mitted object of his trip being the pur- 
chase, if — of anything in the 
feedstuffs line. 

Emmett Megennety, an employee of the 
Atlas Cereal Co., was instantly killed yes- 
terday when a freight elevator fell 
stories while he and a fellow-workman 


were making repairs to the machinery at 
the bottom of the shaft. - 

Henry. Lassen, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, in town 
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yesterday, reported P gecs| of wheat in 
southern Kansas, and plenty of rain for 
the growing crop, the particular lack at 
the moment being orders for flour. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, spent 
the latter part of the week in town re- 
newing his acquaintance with members of 
the milling and grain trade, on his re- 
turn from Arkansas City, Kansas, where 
he attended the funeral of Mr. Hunt. 


Charles A. Dayton, of the Frisco Ele- - 
vators Co., and for many years a member 
of the Board of Trade, has entered the 
officers’ training school for motor trans- 
port work at Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Day- 
ton was a lieutenant in the old Third 
regiment, composed of Kansas City 
troops, during the war with Spain, and 
recently has served as second lieutenant 
of company C, fifth battalion, transport 
service, Missouri Home Guards. 

Fred C. Vincent, treasurer of the Sim- 
onds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. will 
leave tomorrow night for New York to 
sail shortly for France to become con- 
nected with the executive department of 
the Red Cross. Mr. Vincent volunteered 
for Red Cross service only a fortnight 
ago, his application being immediately ap- 
proved and instructions issued to pro- 
ceed to New York without delay, indicat- 
ing the urgent need of the organization 
for men of recognized executive ability 
and business experience. 


WICHITA 


Milling conditions show but slight 
change, the inquiry for flour being light 
and prices generally too low to permit 
sales at satisfactory figures. Wheat is 
in poor request, offerings so far exceed- 
ing the demand that mills are unwilling 
to pay better than 2c per bu below the 
established minimum price. 

A peculiar feature of the situation is 
that, while wheat is now being pressed on 
the market faster than it pcg & absorbed, 
millers, especially the smaller ones with 
limited elevator capacity, anticipate the 
time, before the 1919 crop is harvested, 
when they will experience difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient supplies to keep their 
plants in operation. No incentive exists 
that renders it desirable for the farmer 
to hold the grain back, and he is market- 
ing as fast as grain dealers and millers 
can accept it. 





NOTES 


Millers and grain dealers held a meet- 
ing here this week to consider proposed 
changes in milling-in-transit rules which, 
if put in effect, will be a serious handi- 
cap to this section of the country, affect- 
ing the interests of millers, grain han- 
dlers and farmers alike. 

The quarterly meeting of the directors 

of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. was held 
in Wichita this week. Among those in 
attendance from out of town were L. E. 
Moses, E. V. Hoffman and T. J. Hold- 
ridge, Jr., of Kansas City, Ralph W. Hoff- 
man, Enterprise, and C. L. Moses, Great 
Bend. 
- The proprietors of the Nuss Roller 
Mills, a small mill near Abilene, Kansas, 
were assessed $200 in favor of the Red 
Cross last week for violation of the Food 
Administration regulations governing the 
sale of substitutes with wheat flour. E. 
Nerenberg, a grocer at Hoisington, Kan- 
sas, also Contributed $100 to the same good 
cause for a similar offense. 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Nov. 4.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Nov. 3 Nov. 4 
Destination— Nov. 2 Oct. 26 1917 1916 
London ........ 19 eo e¢ 8 


Liverpool ...... 12 18 os 3 
Glasgow ....... ee ee ee 16 
EPC 2c cccccces oe ee oe 2 
Bergen ........ 38 ee oe 14 
Bristol ........ oe ce 5 8 
Southampton .. 2 oe ae es 
a, Ee ie 23 31 5 
Gibraltar ...... ea a oe 80 
Genom ....+.5+s 3 5 2 ee 
Rotterdam .... .. 25 ar 34 
Iceland ........ 2 ve be es 
Copenhagen ... .. 11 od 2 
Russia ........ 9 ee es ee 
CUBS ccccsccese 21 ar 11 30 
Hayti .«....... ee ie 1 os 
San Domingo .. .. ve 4 1 
Other W. L’s .. 14 o° 23 5 
Cen. America .. .. we oe 26 
Brazil ........- es os 38 oe 
Other 8S. A. .... «. oe 10 8 
B. N. America.. o% ae 2 
AGFICR we cicsses ee es 7 ee 
Others .....+..- es oe 1 2 

Totals ....... 117 82 133 146 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Nov. 2 was 
estimated at 21,250 bbls, or 75 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 22,750, or 85 
per cent, last week, 24,750, or 93 per cent, 
in 1917, and 24,750, or 93 per cent, in 
1916. 

There are many perplexing problems 
confronting the flour trade. Buyers who 
purchased in anticipation of their future 
wants and found their trade slow are 
meeting with difficulty in obtaining room 
for their arrivals. In Chicago the avail- 
able storage in the public warehouses that 
usually have ample space is so reduced 
that it is a problem to find room for-even 
an occasional car. 

Jobbers, mainly the wholesale grocers, 
many of whom merchandise a consider- 
able quantity of flour, are receiving their 
California fruits, and other products that 
must be received at this season of the 
year and be paid for at once. Consider- 
ing the amount of money involved in the 
handling of these various products, the 
task of the jobber is a difficult one. Mill- 
ers’ agents claim that this accounts to a 
great extent for the lagging call for 
flour. 

Cracker manufacturers say that their 
sales have shown a wonderful increase 
within the last month, and they attribute 
it to the prevailing epidemic. Most physi- 
cians in handling influenza cases urge a 
diet made up mostly of soups and crack- 
ers with little or no bread or rolls. Bak- 
ers say that they have noticed a material 
falling off in bread sales. 

Sales of flour here have to a great ex- 
tent been made up of spot stock and re- 
sales. It has not been the miller or pro- 
ducer who has set the price of flour in 
this market of late, but the one who 
makes the resales. There has been con- 
siderable distress flour here, and some 
have lost heavily on their resales. 

It was not unusual to hear of flour from 
both the Northwest and the Southwest 
being sold here this week at $9.25 bbl in 
98-lb cotton sacks. This quotation is 
$1@1.25 under the prices named by the 
mills direct or through their representa- 
tives. In other words, the flour mer- 
chant who got acing 4 along in July and 
August and thought that there would nev- 
er be enough flour to go-around, and 
bought whenever and wherever he could, 
is the one who is now taking a loss. 


FEED SITUATION STRONG 


The news from Washington to the ef- 
fect that the Feedingstuffs Division of 
the Food Administration is to make a 
canvass to ascertain as to what extent 
bakers and others have made purchases 
of millfeed in order to obtain flour in 
mixed cars where they have never done 
so before, was looked upon favorably by 
millers in this vicinity, who feel that 
they should sell flour to those who pur- 
chased flour heretofore, and feed to those 
who are classified as feed dealers, but not 
to bakers and others who seem to need 
flour and take more or less feed. 

The task of the miller has been in- 
creased in making sales of mixed cars, 
because the administration claims that the 
miller must make sure that the buyer has 
obtained his license and his right to pur- 
chase in mixed cars. There is no trouble 
in selling all the feed that can be pro- 
duced here, at $30.51 for spring wheat 
bran, $32.36 for middlings, $32.51 for win- 
ter bran and $34.36 for winter middlings 
in 100-Ib sacks. : 


FLOUR AGAIN BEING CONSIGNED 


Readers of The Northwestern Miller 
who have been engaged in either milling 


or the flour business for several years 
will recall one line in the advertisements 
of flour merchants of Chicago some eight 
years or longer ago, that read, “Consign- 
ments of flour solicited.” Through the 
united efforts of the milling associations 
and the Federation this obnoxious trade 
dealing was done away with, and for eight 
years there has been but very little flour 
consigned to this or, in fact, any flour 
market. 

For some unaccountable reason, certain 
millers are again shipping their products 
to Chicagoyto be sold at such price as the 
receiver may obtain, less commission and 
such other charges as may accrue; not 
in quantities compared with the early 
days, but sufficient to disturb the trade 
and the fixing of fair values to the mill- 
er who will not offer his products except 
on sight or arrival draft terms. Ship- 
ments on consignment have not come from 
the larger milling companies, but from 
the smaller mills located at interior points. 
It is to be hoped that, with the return 
of normal milling, this obnoxious and 
unbusiness-like. method of marketing 
grain products instead of the raw ma- 
terial will cease. 

SOME VICTORY FLOUR ARRIVING 

Mills in a limited way are advising the 
trade here that they have conformed to 
the requirements of the Food Adminis- 
tration, have taken out their licenses, and 
can offer Victory flour if it is wanted. The 
buying is slow and confined mainly to 
jobbers and wholesale grocers, who place 
their products with the retail grocer so 
far as possible. Bakers are not interested 
in this product, claiming that they prefer 
to make such mixtures or blends them- 
selves as will produce a loaf wanted by 
the trade. 

The prevailing quotations from mills 
and those who have taken out permits to 
make Victory flour would not indicate 
any decided advantage or a lower level 
than the regular run of flour made ac- 
cording to the Food Administration rul- 
ings. In Chicago two or there concerns 
not millers of wheat have taken out li- 
censes to make Victory flour, but their 
sales are very small so far. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR MORE PLENTIFUL 


The early offerings of buckwheat flour 
by mills were promptly snapped up, and 
the trade still wants more. Wisconsin 
millers found that their representatives 
here could have sold many times the 
quantity of flour offered. A nominally 
low range today is $6.70@6.90 per 100 
Ibs, in grain sacks. An eastern miller 
picked up a car here late this week, made 
in Wisconsin, at $6.70, including a bro- 
kerage fee of 10c bbl. 


CHARLES B. PIERCE RETIRES 


Charles B. Pierce, vice-president of the 
Bartlett Frazier Co., will retire Jan. 1, 
owing to poor health. The exchange mem- 
berships held by Mr. Pierce at Kansas 
City, Duluth and Winnipeg have been 
transferred to Frank S. Cowgill, vice- 
president of the Bartlett Frazier Co., and 
the Minneapolis exchange membership to 
W. H. Bartlett. 

Mr. Pierce has been with Bartlett 
Frazier & Co., and the Bartlett Frazier 
Co., its successor, for over 25 years. Prior 
to that, he was manager of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago. He is 
considered one of the best wheat men in 
the trade, having made a specialty of that 
cereal. For the last two years he has 
been unable to devote all of his time to 
business. 


TO EXPEDITE TESTING OF GRAIN 


A —- in the method of inspecting 
grain, with a partial return to the track 
method and some radical improvement, 
are to be tried out by the state grain in- 
spection department on the Burlington 
Railroad. Should it be successful, it will 


be placed in effect on all leading rail- 
roads. 

It is proposed to have moisture-test- 
ing machines in all the leading switching 
yards where grain is inspected. A deputy 
inspector is to be in charge, and the grain 
will be tested and samples split up in the 
switching yards, so that they can be de- 
‘livered direct to the Board of Trade as 
soon as they are brought down. A sav- 
ing of one to two hours will be made in 
many cases. 

NOTES 


Eugene M. Hoyne & Co. have taken 
the commission business of Perry, Price 
& Co. 

The Montgomery Milling Co., Chicago, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 cap- 
ital stock. 

C. C. Clarkson, of the Corbin Flour 
Co., who was threatened with typhoid 
fever, is expected at his office early next 
week. 

D. O. Green, who was for some time 
with L. E. Slick & Co., millers and flour 
handlers, at Bloomington, IIll., is now 
sales-manager for the Lafayette (Ind.) 
Corn Flour Mills. 

A rate of 7 per cent on advances on 
grain shipments from the country has 
been fixed by the executive committee of 
the Chicago Board of Trade for the 
month of November. 

The local price named by starch manu- 
facturers for the quality that is used for 
edible purposes today is $4.03 per 100 
Ibs, in jute sacks. Corn oil is quoted to- 
day at $31.50 per bbl, in wood. 

Henry C. Rau, of the Rau Appraisal 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and who was for 
years quite prominent in the mill-furnish- 
ing line, was here this week. His organi- 
zation is busy appraising milling prop- 
erties. 

A Boston flour man, in writing a per- 
sonal letter to a friend of his, also a flour 
man, in Chicago, closed his letter in this 
way: “Now as to the flour market. All 
the flour in the world is right here in 
Boston.” 

Deliveries on October contracts aggre- 
gated 1,180,000 bus corn, 1,405,000 bus 
oats, 414,000 bus rye and 50,000 bus bar- 
ley. The rye and barley went to the Food 
Administration. The bulk of the rye cost 
$1.62@1.63, and the barley 99c@$1.03. 

John H. Siegel, vice-president of the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
was in Chicago this week on a vacation 
motor trip from Evansville, Ind., to his 
home. For some months he has been 
looking after two or three milling organi- 
zations in which he is interested. 

There has been a decided slump in the 
price of rice, and also greater offerings 
of this product than for some time. Mills 
in the Northwest, Minnesota mainly, are 
quoting here through their representa- 
tives as low as $7.45 per 100 lbs in sacks. 
Pacific Coast rice is offered at even less. 


Arrivals of new corn are enlarging. 
Several cars of No. 2 yellow were received 
which tested 16 per cent moisture and 
sold at $146@1.47. A few cars of No. 
3 yellow brought $1.40, and No. 5 white 
sold up to $1.35. It came from Illinois 
and Iowa, and showed exceptional qual- 
ity. 

There are 113,000,000 bus of wheat in 
the visible supply, and some of the peo- 
ple in the trade here express the belief 
that were it not for government owner- 
ship, which practically controls all the 
supply here, wheat would be selling at 
around $1@1.25 bu, as a result of peace 
talk. 

Arrangements are being made for a 
memorial service for the late A. Stam- 
ford White, president of the Board of 
Trade, who died Oct. 24. It is expected 
to be held Sunday, Nov. 10, in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church of Kenwood, where Mr. 
White was junior warden for over 15 
years. 

An order was issued by Secretary 
Mauff, of the Board of Trade, today, re- 
quiring commission houses to report all 
trades in futures with the name of the 
customer. This is understood to be made 
with a view to checking up to see whether 
some of the traders were not violating 
the 200,000-bu limit regulations. 


James F. Bell, of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., and formerly general chairman of 
the United States Millers’ Committee of 
the Food Administration, was in Chi- 
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cago Thursday on his way to Washington, 
D. C., to take up his new work in connec- 
tion with the Food Administration, but 
not in any way affiliated with the milling 
business. : 

A. Stamford White’s will was filed for 
probate Oct. 29, and letters of adminis- 
tration were granted to his widow. The 
beneficiaries are his widow, his daughter, 
Mrs. H. Farl Hoover, 4837 Kimbark Ave- 
nue, and his son, Stamford White, 5039 
Ellis Avenue, who are the only heirs. The 
personal estate is estimated at $824,000, 
and the real estate at $500,000. 

There was a break of 3@7c in the bet- 
ter grades of corn at the close, and the 
spread between sample grade and No. 3 
and No. 4 was reduced. The tendency is 
to narrow the difference between the low- 
er and higher grades, as the movement of 
new corn increases, the latter showing 
good quality and a low moisture content. 
Prices on the better grades are off 15 
@18c for the week. 

Posting of export clearances from the 
seaboard each day has been discontinued 
by the Board of Trade, owing to the dis- 
crepancy between the daily and weekly 
returns. Last week the daily returns 
showed 796,000 bus oats cleared, while 
the weekly returns indicated over 5,000,- 
000 bus. In two weeks nearly 10,000,000 
bus have been cleared, while the daily re- 
turns showed less than 1,000,000. 

Peace reports affected the grain mar- 
kets differently at times. When they 
came after a decline their influence on 
values was negligible, but on bulges they 
invariably induced selling and a decline. 
The grain trade is divided as to effect of 
peace on values, considering the recent 
break in prices of corn. A majority, 
however, agree that some recession in 
values is likely, although it may not be 
permanent. 

Wheat receipts here in October were 
4,008 cars, the largest in recent years, 
compared with 1,776 last year. The run 
of corn was the best for October in a 
number of years, being 8,266 cars, against 
2,103 last year. Oats receipts were 4,505 
cars, compared with 6,314 last year. 
There were also 289 cars rye and 1,355 of 
barley, compared with 471 cars rye and 
1,692 of barley last year. Total receipts 
of all grains were 18,423 cars, compared 
with 12,356 last year. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Nov. 2.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls was 
11,500 this week, representing 64 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 13,500, or 75 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity 
of 16,000 turned out 9,400, or 59 per cent. 
The rye flour production for the week was 
4,400 bbls, compared with 3,500 last week 
and 3,400 last year. The corn flour pro- 
duction for the week was 8,000 bbls, com- 
pared with 12,000 last week. 

Flour business has been very dull. The 
trade is holding off, having sufficient 
stocks for the present, and mills are not 
trying to force sales, but are operating on 
old orders. Prices are steady at $10.63 
@10.75, in cotton. Shipments moderate, 
and there was no difficulty in obtaining 
cars. 

Southwestern patents slow, being freely 
offered at $10.50, cotton. Jobbers and 
bakers are well supplied. 

The demand for rye flour was slow, and 
most buyers appear to be stocked up. 
Mills are operating on old orders, and 
have fair bookings on hand. There were 
some scattering orders received from the 
East and Southwest, but general business 
was dull. Trade locally was light; bak- 
ers are not in the market. Prices steady 
at $4.60@4.75 for pure white, $4.25 for 
straight and $3.80 for dark, all in 100-lb 
cottgn. : 

Corn flour demand was slow, and mills 
reduced the output. The same conditions 
exist as in wheat flour. The decline in the 
cash market has unsettled business. Buy- 
ers hold off, having good stocks on hand, 
and millers have plenty of good milling 
corn. Prices were quoted at $4.20 in 100- 
Ib cotton. Demand for corn meal was 
only fair at $4 per 100 lbs, cotton. 

There was a fair demand for barley 
flour and, while trade was not good, job- 
bers were able to sell a moderate amount. 
Prices were quoted at $8.50@9, in cotton. 

There was some demand for oat flour 
in a small way, and mills made sales on 
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basis of $12.10, in cotton. Stocks here 
are light. 
MILLFEED 

Millfeed was strong, with brisk demand 
for wheat feeds. Shippers are unable to 
obtain enough to supply their wants. 
Local mills are sold ahead, and are ship- 
ping out in mixed cars with flour. Offer- 
ings were limited from the Northwest, 
while practically nothing came from the 
Southwest. 

There were freer offerings late in the 
week of rye feed. Mills have sold freely, 
but prices were off 50c@$1 ton. Most 
mills are making a better quality of this 
feed, and obtaining good prices. Hominy 
feed was slow and prices show a wide 
range, according to quality. Eastern 
business slow. The state trade was brisk 
for wheat feed in mixed cars with flour. 
Other grades were slow. Barley feed is 
being used to a large extent by country 
dealers. 

NOTES 

The Osceola (Wis.) Milling Co. will 
build a four-story frame and corrugated 
steel addition to its mill. 

The late Henry Boyle, Fond du Lac, 
Wis., founder of the Yeast Foam Co., now 
the Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, left 
an estate valued at $1,775,489. 

The Farmers’ Milling & Elevator Co., 
Ironwood, Mich. organized several 
months ago, expects to begin operations 
by Dee. 1. A contract has been let for a 
40-bbl Marvel Midget combination mill. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of October was 74,600 
bbls, compared with 43,000 in September 
and 39,000 in October, 1917. The rye 
flour production for the month was 18,800 
bbls, compared with 14,700 in September. 

The Falls Roller Mills, Sheboygan 
Falls, has been acquired by Ernest Gon- 
zenbach, of Sheboygan, who took pos- 
session Nov. 1. The capacity will be in- 
creased to 150 bbls. The Falls Roller 
Mills were established many years ago 
by R. H. Thomas. 

Receipts of oats at Milwaukee thus far 
in the new crop show an increase of ap- 
proximately 60 per cent over the same pe- 
riod of a year ago. During the last few 
days nearly 600,000 bus of oats were 
shipped from Milwaukee by lake, the 
Hilbert L. Smith taking 335,000 bus from 
elevator E to Buffalo, and lake boats 
350,000 bus across Lake Michigan. 

The Wisconsin department of insur- 
ance has taken cognizance of complaints 
filed by mill and elevator interests at Mil- 
waukee against the existing schedules of 
premium rates on this class of property. 
\ll fire insurance companies operating in 
Wisconsin have been requested by the 
commissioner of insurance to file data of 
their experience on grain and elevator 
rates covering a period of five years. 
When these statistics are received, a 
series of hearings will be held to effect a 
determination of the justice of the rates. 

H. N. Witson. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHVILLE, TenN., Nov. 2. 
ence is still being manifested by flour buy- 
ers in the Southeast, and there are no in- 
dications of renewal of activity in demand 
in the immediate future. Bookings of 
new business this week, including such 
little export business as has been handled, 
have amounted to less than 33 per cent of 
the output of the mills. The prospects 
are for further curtailment in running 
time. There has been considerable de- 
moralization, and flour is being sold on 
conversion charges of 30@50c bbl. 

A majority of the millers say that they 
have never seen conditions so bad. Stand- 
ard soft winter wheat flour is being sold 
as low as $9.95 per 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points. Mills with established 
trade are asking $10.20@ 10.40. 

Western prices seem to be shot to 
pieces, Rehandlers report business dull, 
with Kansas. mills offering flour at the 
lowest price of the season. Minnesota 
flour has a steadier tone, though a shade 

easier, -Quotations: hard winter wheat 
he 98 lbs, cotton or _jute, delivered 

Nashville, $10@10.30; spring wheat flour, 
$10. 75@10.85. 

The wheat situation is without new fea- 
tures of importance. With practically no 
local wheat being offered, mills are buy- 
ing scattering car lots in Missouri and 
Illinois, 

The prospective movement of new corn 
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has been bringing about lower prices for 
meal. Plain meal is quoted as low as 
$3.55 per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River ie 
with demand reported extremely dull. 
cording to the government report ‘te 
Southeast will face a shortage of 100,- 
000,000 bus of corn for the coming season, 
as compared with last year. 

Of this shortage about 60,000,000 bus 
will be in Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis- 
sissippi. As a result, it is expected that 
the Southeast will have to draw on other 
sections for corn, whereas last year it 
shipped a large surplus. The shortage of 
the crop was due to summer drouth and 
an unfavorable season. 

Millfeed continues in good demand, with 
supply inadequate for requirements. 


OUTPUT 
Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 192,090 bbls flour, showed 
an output this week of 104,001, or 54.1 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 114,237 
bbls and 57.6 per cent last week, 79 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 74.1 per cent 
in 1916, 69.2 in 1915, 59.8 in 1914, 52 in 
1913 and 52.2 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 





Nov."2 Oct. 26 
Flour, bbis 37,000 29,500 
Wheat, bus +. 267,000 205,000 
Ce UD 66.6 6:60-0:09 ecewee 120,200 90,300 
CO, WE cacccttinsccnwe 339,700 335,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this week, 
86 cars. 

Food administrators in the Southeast 
have been urging the trade to push the 
sale of mixed flour. 

Columbus, Miss., now has a flour mill, 
and farmers in that section promise to 
increase wheat acreage 50 to 100 per cent. 

J.B. McLemore, secretary of the South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, is in Wash- 
ington attending a conference on milling 
matters. 

E. M. Kelly, president of the Nashville 
Grain Exchange, was in Washington this 
week in connection with important mat- 
ters relating to Nashville grain interests. 

Dr. David C. Morton, of the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, has been com- 
missioned major in the United States 
army, and has been assigned to a hospital 
at Camp Taylor. 

A location has been decided upon for 
a new wharf at Memphis. The present 
River & Rail Warehouse Co. has been 
acquired, and plans are under way which 
it is thought will develop a much larger 
grain business by water transportation. 

The Tennessee food administration has 
issued peremptory notice to feed dealers 
to the effect that the sale of poultry feed 
made of wheat unfit for human food will 
not be permitted. A 10 per cent mixture 
of wheat unfit for human food is permit- 
ted in poultry and pigeon feed. 

Maury County, Tenn., promises a phe- 
nomenal record in the campaign for in- 
creased wheat acreage this year. Twenty- 
eight communities in the county report 
pledges to plant 7,651 acres, which com- 
pares with 5,000 last season. The county 
is now working for 10,000 acres, an in- 
crease of 100 per cent, and doubling any 
previous record. County Farm Agent G. 
C. Wright is in charge of the campaign. 
Maury County is the largest wheat county 
in, Tennessee. Joun Lerrer. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Nov. 2 








a 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 2,951 45 819 398 44 
Boston ..... 1,011 2 379 2 $e 
Buffalo ..... 13,301 190 1,002 1,568 248 
Chicago .... 20,160 2,173 6,129 439 1,359 
Detroit ..... 23 123 289 37 323 
Duluth ..... 22,211 ove 379 498 os 

Galveston ... 2,360 3 ob 8 

Indianapolis. 219 441 192 32 
Kansas City. 14,930 496 2,446 66 és 
Milwaukee... 3,580 85 1,261 156 493 
Minneapolis... 21,164 112 1,867 se 767 
New Orleans. 56,535 141 901 1,275 < 
‘Newp. News. oes oss 719 os ee 
New York... 2,447 61 1,927 1,717 160 
Omaha ..... 4,802 517 1,093 27 94 
Peoria ...... 10 84 554 ee se 
Philadelphia. 2,421 20 441 163 1 
St. Louis..... 3,613 204 147 19 a's 
Toledo ...... 1,219 36 1,173 9 29 
Canals ...... 487 wee wee oe ee 
Lakes ...... 153 330 298 148 
Totals ....122,604 4,733 22,050 6,694 3,666 


Last year ... 14,908 1,277 17,453 3,550 4,466 
Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 

9,114,000 bus; rye, 1,191,000; barley, 540,000. 

Decreases—Oats, 161,000 bus; corn, 375,000. 
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The demand for flour, although still 
dull, showed improvement this week. An 
increased volume of sales were made of 
hard wheat flours, and some bookings of 
soft wheat flours were made to the gov- 
ernment. Sales made by country mills 
consisted mainly of car lots and mixed 
cars, no round lots being sold. Mills 
mostly ran half-time, due partly to scar- 
city of cars and shortage of labor. 

Demand from the South showed no 
improvement, and sales made were small. 
Offerings of all substitutes were sufficient 
to meet current demands, and business 
was reported light, buyers only taking 
actual requirements. 

The local market was dull, and the only 
sales made were car lots, with price con- 


cessions. Stocks in hands of bakers and 
jobbers are light. Prices show little 
change. 


Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@ 10.25, bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20 
@9.50, bulk; white rye flour, $9.25, 
straight $8.65, dark $7.50, jute. Kiln- 
dried corn meal, $3.80 per 100 lbs; corn 
flour, $4.15@4.30; rice flour, $8.85,—in 
cotton. Barley flour, 55 per cent, $7.25 
@7.65. 

Wheat feed was scarce and wanted. 
Car lots unobtainable, and mills dispos- 
ing of their output mostly in a local way. 
Demand for other feedstuffs quiet, and 
very little business was reported. 


THE GROWING CROP 


This week was most favorable for the 
growing wheat. Indian summer weather 
prevailed, with light rains, and wheat 
will go into winter quarters in strong con- 
dition. The growth, on account of the fa- 
vorable weather, is excellent, and the 
plant is well started. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Looking fine, plant covers the 
ground. ..Has fine stand, and with cooler 
weather will make a still better stand... 
Fine... Excellent; could not be better... 
Fine; need colder weather to keep down 
top growth. . . Very good... Very fine; has 
good start...Fine.. Very good. 

Mills included in the above report: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Til. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, Il. 

Highland Milling Co., Highland, Ill. 

Lexington Roller Mills, Lexington, Ky. 

Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo, 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Ph. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo. 

Sutherland Milling Co., Cairo, Ill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, 
for the week ending Nov. 2 was 29,600, 
representing 59 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 26,300, or 52 per cent, last 
week, 39,500, or 78 per cent, a year ago, 
and 39,700, or 79 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 44,200, repre- 
senting 57 per cent, compared with 46,300 
or 60 per cent, last. week, 52,900, or 68 
per cent, a year ago, and 55,400, or 72 per 
cent, in 1916. 


FOOD ADMINISTRATION ACTIVITIES 


The following important bulletin was 
sent to all Illinois millers and grain deal- 
ers this week by the local food adminis- 
trator: “Some mills are mixing wheat feed 
with corn feeds. Some are mixing wheat 
feeds with several other feeding com- 
modities, and making what is commonly 
known as ‘commercial mixed feed.’ 

“Do they understand all of the obliga- 
tions of mixed feed makers? First: They 
must segregate their mixed-feed business 


PETER DERLIEN 
M MANAGER. 
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from their regular milling activities, This 
means separate records and separate ac- 
counting system. In short, complete dis- 
association of their milling business from 
their mixed-feed business. Second: In 
selling their wheat feeds to their mixed- 
feed department, they must not charge 
more than their wheat feed schedule. 
Third: The miller must not mix a greater 
percentage of his wheat feeds with other 
feedingstuffs than he did in 1917. This 
means that the miller who did not manu- 
facture mixed feeds in 1917 is not per- 
mitted to manufacture them now. Fourth: 
Profits on commercial mixed feeds are 
limited as per the rule which covers: 
(Rule G-1, special license regulations 
xxv).” 

The following bulletin was sent to all 
grain handlers and grain dealers in this 
zone: “You will be asked by the Cereal 
Division to make complete reports, on 
Jan. 1, covering the three months’ period 
of October, November and December, 
these reports to show gross proceeds from 
sales, total expense and amount of net 
profit earned during the period; also per 
cent of profit on total sales. 

“In figuring the net profits, interest on 
capital cannot be considered as an item 
of expense, but interest actually paid on 
loans is recognized as a legitimate expense 
item. No item is to be included in ex- 
pense account which is not allowed by the 
Treasury department in returns for in- 
come tax or excess profit taxes.” 


NOTES 

H. E. Hughes, of the Van Dusen Har- 
rington Co., Minneapolis, was on the floor 
of the exchange this week. 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 11,030 bbls flour inspected for 
October. Stocks, Nov. 1, were 82,400 bbls, 
compared with 71,000 Nov. 1, 1917, and 
50,700 on Nov. 1, 1916. 





LOUISIANA 

New Orzeans, La., Nov. 2.—The ex- 
pected revival of the flour business with 
the first cool days this week, did not ma- 
terialize. About this time in previous 
years a large business has already been 
written up, but the war and its conse- 
quences have changed the usual run of 
business, and the shortage of cars and 
labor, together with the influenza, have 
greatly reduced the demand which should 
come about Nov. 1. 

Many bakeries have been closed for a 
week or two at a time, due to sickness 
and scarcity of help, but the trade looks 
for a better demand within the next two 
or three weeks. 

Kansas and Oklahoma hard wheat flours 
were quoted at $10.40@10.65, in some 
cases one or two mills offering at less, 
while soft winters were offered at $10.30 
@10.45, and springs at $10.50@10.65, 
98-lb cottons. White corn flour in 100-lb 
cottons was offered at $4@4.50, and cream 
meal at $3.65. Millfeed continues in good 
demand, with but few offers. 

The following are prices on grain quot- 
ed by western shippers, cash, f.o.b. New 
Orleans: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.64@1.65; 
No. 2 mixed, $1.60@1.61; No. 3 white 
oats, 746@77c; No. 2 white, 77@78c. Corn 
products, per bbl, as quoted by whole- 
salers, on track: corn meal $9.20, cream 
meal $10.70, grits $10.80, flour $10.55@11, 
in 98-lb cottons. 


The many friends of A. J. Hunt were 
deeply grieved at the news of his death. 
He was better known among his intimate 
friends here as “Andy” Hunt and no mill 
man was better thought of in this city. 

Gerorce L. Ferry. 





Freight arrangements now _ enable 
Hongkong importers to land Australian 
flour in that market at about $2.50, gold, 
per bag. 
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Though there seemed a trifle better tone 
to the market this week by reason of a 
few sales of 1,000-bbl lots by mill repre- 
sentatives, the general feeling was un- 
changed. Flour handlers do not see when 
any improvement may be confidently ex- 
pected. Stocks of flour continue suffi- 
cient for the needs of the trade, and daily 
receipts are quite up to requirements. 

The trade is puzzled over what seems 
to be a divergence of opinion between the 
Grain Corporation and the local food ad- 
ministration board, the first having come 
out with a statement which indicated a 
desire that next } as wheat acreage 
should be curtailed because of the bur- 
densomeness of the present crop, and the 
latter with a manifesto to the effect that 
every possible means of conservation of 
breadstuffs should be applied, so that we 
might be able to send the required amount 
to feed our allies and those suffering for 
food because of the war. 

Another thing which is hanging over its 
head like the sword of Damocles is the 
settlement of the matter of store door 
delivery as proposed by Commissioner 
Harlan some three or four months ago. 
This plan if actually put into action would 
seriously affect the business of every one 
in the trade, and many might be forced to 
discontinue. The powers that be, how- 
ever, do not seem inclined to come to a 
decision; consequently the trade is kept 
in suspense, which doubtless is having its 
effect upon the flour situation. 

The worst feature, however, is the low 
price at which the Grain Corporation is 
able to purchase flour, and that this has 
had a tendency to depress prices all along 
the line is made clear by the narrowing of 
the difference in the price bases for do- 
mestic flour and that purchased for export 
by the Grain Corporation. 

Three weeks ago this difference was 
about 60c bbl, while now it is less than 
25c. The average of the price level at 
which the Grain Corporation’s purchases 
have been made during the last three 
weeks has steadily decreased, until now 
it is 25c bbl below what it was then, and 
prices for domestic flour have followed, 
influenced no doubt by the pressure for 
which the export flour prices furnished 
the basis. 

There have been some reports of flour 
coming into New York which, though sold 
as hard wheat flour, shows evidence that 
it contains a goodly percentage of soft 
wheat. There have not been many in- 
stances of this kind reported, but millers 
using such milling mixtures and shipping 
the flour into this market are piling up 
trouble for themselves, 

The market for substitutes is very quiet, 
with a limited demand, and the trade is 
at a loss to understand why this is so. 
It is felt that if bakers are playing the 
game according to the rules, and actually 
using 20 per cent of substitutes, there 
should be a much stronger demand for 
them than now exists. ith a steadily 
declining corn market, those who* have 
corn goods on hand are not feeling very 
optimistic. 

Quotations on spring wheat flours 
ranged $10.50@10.70; Kansas, $10.50@ 
10.90; winters, $10@10.25; rye, $8.50 for 
dark varieties, $9.50 for white patent; bar- 
ley flour, $8.50@8.75,—all jute. Yellow 
granulated corn meal $4.30, white 4@ 
4.20, and corn flour $4@4.25, per 100 Ibs, 
cotton. 

GRAIN CORPORATION PURCHASES 

Purchases by the flour department of 
the Grain Corporation this week were 
made on the basis of $10.15@10.17 for 


hard wheat and $10.06@10.16 for soft, 
jute, Baltimore,-with other ports in the 
proper proportion. No information as to 
the actual quantity of these purchases was 
to be had, but it may be authoritatively 
stated that they were somewhat less than 
those of last week, and that the purchases 
for November are expected to be some- 
what heavier. 

Practically no substitutes other than a 
moderate amount of barley flour were 
—s and apparently there will be 
ittle in the near future. The trouble 
seems to be that there are no ships being 
furnished for carrying these commodities, 
and it looks as though there is no insistent 
demand for them abroad. 

The purchaser of flour for the Grain 
Corporation is inclined to deplore the ex- 
tremely low levels at which these pur- 
chases are being made, but as mills con- 
tinue to make lower and lower offers, 
there is nothing to be done but accept 
them. Compared with prices being made 
on spot flour, which is conceded to be of 
the “distress” variety, those at which the 
Grain Corporation is buying are at least 
25¢ bbl less. 

The rye flour purchases made on Thurs- 
day were on the basis of $7.971,@8, New 
York, but no information as to the quan- 
tity purchased was obtainable. The bar- 
ley flour was purchased at $6.71, New 
York. 

NOTES 

T. Morgan Bowen, Buffalo manager of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., was 
in New York on Friday. 

George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, and William S. Weiss, 
secretary of the La Grange Mills, Red 
Wing, Minn., were on ’change here this 
week, 

Henry Allen, president of the Allen & 
Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio, with Mrs. Allen, 
has been spending a week in New York 
with their son, who is about to go over- 
seas with an artillery regiment. 

J. Witsenberg, of Amsterdam, Holland, 
who has been in New York for some time, 
reports receiving a letter from his brother 
to the effect that shipments of wheat being 
made to Holland are, owing to the scarcity 
of coal, of little use, because of a lack of 
power to grind them into flour. 

With regard to the storage situation in 
the metropolitan district which the Fed- 
eral Food Board has been investigating 
for some time, word has come from Wash- 
ington to the effect that any warehouse- 
man who — more than 5c per 100 lbs 
per month will be going contrary to what 
the board feels is a legitimate charge for 
storage, and it will entertain any com- 
plaints that may be entered. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 2.—Receivers re- 
port that a little Victory flour arrived in 
this market, but delivery was delayed on 
account of the influenza. Moderate sales 
were made by some of the mills some time 
ago.. There are very few mills that are 
making quotations on this flour, and there 
has been very little effort by the trade 
to push it. 

It seems to be the belief among the 
receivers of flour here that the propa- 
ganda for pushing the use of Victory flour 
is to be directed entirely toward creating 
sentiment in the family trade that will 
result in general buying and use in that 
direction. It is expected that the bakery 
trade will be allowed to make its own mix- 
tures—at least for the present. Some, 
however, feel that if there is not a gen- 
eral call for the new mixed flour, drastic 
measures will be taken to compel its use. 

The general condition of the trade is 
unsettled, especially as the local market 
is loaded up with the heaviest stocks of 
flour reported in months. During the 
last month the amount on hand was in- 
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creased nearly 23,000 bbls, and as the de- 
mand from retailers and other distrib- 
utors has ruled slow for some time, there 
is considerable pressure to sell at second 
hands at prices that are much below the 
maximum limits prescribed by the Food 
Administration. 

The principal reason for the unusual 
amount of flour on hand for which there is 
no demand, and for which receivers find 
it almost impossible to obtain even stor- 
age room, is that the heavy arrivals dur- 
ing the last month are the result of con- 

ested conditions en route from the mills. 


me members of the trade find it impos- - 


sible to move their surplus stocks, even 
when liberal concessions and other in- 
ducements are offered buyers. 

Prices for mill shipment are not ma- 
terially changed from last week. Spring 
patents range $10.90@11.22, hard winter 

atents the same, and soft winter patents 

10.50@11, all in 98-lb sacks. 

Nearly all corn products are offering at 
lower prices than a week ago. The de- 
mand for white corn goods is slow, the in- 
quiry for yellow corn meal being better. 
Quotations on white goods are 10@25c 
per 100-lb sack lower, and white corn 
flakes and cream of maize range fully 50c 
lower, than last week. Oatmeal is now 
offered generally in 100-lb sacks, with the 
market a shade higher. 

* * 


The stock of flour in Boston on Nov. 1, 
as reported to the Chamber of Commerce, 
showed 64,728 bbls in store for local ‘con- 
sumption, compared with 42,012 on Oct. 
1. A year ago the amount on hand con- 
sisted of 12,693 bbls for local use and 
928 for export, a total of 13,621 bbls. 

Louris W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., Nov. 2.—Flour was 
handicapped this week by the prospects 
of peace. Buyers in most cases felt that, 
with the fighting about over and with 
large crops and stocks both at home and 
abroad and fewer people to feed than be- 
fore the war, it would be like taking a 
leap in the dark to add to their holdings 
at current rates until the effects of peace 
had been realized, and they refused to 
take the chance. 

Spring was irregular and generally ig- 
nored at $10.50@11, cotton, one buyer 
paying the extreme price for a favorite 
brand, while others turned away from the 
so-called “just as good” at the inside 
figure. The trading was light at best, with 
stocks and offerings large, permits un- 
obtainable and apparently no Victory 
flour wanted in any direction. 

Hard winter was unchanged and inani- 
mate at $10.50@10.75, cotton. Mills were 
as indifferent about selling as dealers 
were about buying, consequently offerings 
were moderate and trading small. 

Soft winter was nominal and sluggish 
at $9.40@9.65, bulk, 25c more in second- 
hand sacks, 50c more in new 98-lb cottons 
and 90c more in wood. Offerings light, 
and sales confined to a few scattering cars 
within the range of quotations, Near-by 
mills in instances got 10c bbl premium 
over western stock for their product in 
wood, while all tributary mills were able 
to discount the West in bulk or sacks. 

Substitutes were depressed and neglect- 
ed. Nominal quotations, basis sacks: 
white corn flour, $4@4.25 per 100 lbs; 
white corn meal, $4@4.25; barley flour, 
$7.50@8 bbl; rye flour, $7@9.50. 

City mills ran half-time, owing to the 
continued illness of many of their em- 
ployees, and experienced only a moderate 
trade, domestic and export, with quota- 
tions reflecting their late revision on both 
flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 87,148 
bbls; destined for export, 77,112. 


TRAFFIC BUREAU ACTIVITIES 
The Traffic Bureau is in receipt of the 
following circular from the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, of which it is a 
member: “Many individual instances have 
been brought to the attention of the 
league of serious delay on the part of 
railroads in the investigation and pay- 
ment of overcharge and , oe and damage 
claims which accrued both prior to and 
since federal control. Suggestion has 
been made that, in order to properly pre- 
sent the general situation to the authori- 
ties of Railroad Administration at 
Washington, concrete evidence should be 
assembled. It is believed that this situa- 
tion is such as to warrant this action on 
the part of the league. 
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“It is the desire of the league to get 
the facts, and you are therefore uested 
to acknowledge receipt of this circular 
and advise what your experience is with 
respect to this question, i. e., whether or 
not you are having difficulty in securing 
settlement of claims of the above de- 
scribed nature. 

“In order that the league may properly 
present the question for your account to 
the administration authorities at Wash- 
ington, and support it by necessary in- 
formation, you are requested to furnish, 
in duplicate, separate statements of 
claims against each railroad, and separate 
overcharge claims on the one hand, and 
loss and damage claims on the other, 
showing name of the railroad agains! 
which claims were filed, date of claims. 
railroad claim numbers, and nature and 
amount of claims, also present status 
thereof, under marginal column entitled 
‘remarks.’ 

“It is of importance that this informa- 
tion be furnished the league as soon as 
possible, so as to enable the freight claims 
committee to make a report thereon at the 
annual meeting of the league next month.” 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, Nov. 2: “The 
Traffic Bureau has at last succeeded in 
having established through rates on grain 
and grain products from stations on Cum- 
berland Valley Railroad north of Hagers- 
town, Md., to Baltimore, via Hagerstown 
& Western Maryland Railway, the same 
as are in effect via Harrisburg and Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. 

“Heretofore, through rates to Baltimore 
via Western Maryland Railway were in 
effect only from Cumberland Valley sta- 
tions south of Hagerstown. Supplement 
No. 1 to Cumberland Valley I.C.C.-2313, 
effective Oct. 30, 1918, provides rate of 
14%4c per 100 lbs on grain and grain 
products from all stations on Cumberland 
Valley Railroad to Baltimore via this 
route.” 

NOTES 


Grain exports from here this week were 
402,282 bus—312,310 wheat and 89,972 
oats. 

Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, technologist of the 
Department of Agriculture, was here this 
week, 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore from 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 2,883,125 bbls, compared 
with 2,564,532 for same period last year. 

Traffic Bureau bulletin, Oct. 29: “In- 
surance rates on grain in export elevators: 
wheat, $2.40 bu; corn, $1.90; rye, $1.85; 
barley, $1.15; oats, 90c.” 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 29, 
1917, to Nov. 2, 1918, 528,848 bus; year 
ago, 582,237. Range of prices this week, 
$1.50@1.70; last year, $2@2.15. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Noy. 2, 1,151,446 bus; same 
period last year, 1,110,682. Range of 
sow this week, $2.05@2.391, ; last year, 

1.90@2.12. 

The C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating 
the Patapsco Mills, has awarded a con- 
tract for the erection of an additional 
one-story brick and concrete boiler-house 
at its plant at Ellicott City, Md. 

Local Grain Corporation notice, Oct. 
31: “The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration on and after Nov. 1, 1918, will 
accept deliveries of grain up to the fol- 
lowing time: Days other than Saturday, 
2 p.m; Saturdays, 11 a.m.” 

Receipts of millfeed at Baltimore in 
October, 3,307 tons; exports, 579. Re- 
ceipts in October, 1917, 2,052 tons; ex- 
ports, 199. Receipts from Jan. 1 to Nov. 
1, 1918, 17,126 tons; exports, 3,567. Re- 
ceipts from Jan.-1 to Nov. 1, 1917, 8,990 
tons; exports, 502. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in Oc- 
tober, 5,115,975 bus; exports, 5,346,118. 
Receipts in October, 1917, 6,432,083 bus; 
exports, 4,869,404. Receipts from Jan. | 
to Nov. 1, 1918, $3,149,141 bus; exports, 
26,101,255. Receipts from Jan. 1 to Nov. 
ae 68,667,231 bus; exports, 57,614,- 


The local food administration is said 
to be after merchants who bought flour 
low and sold it high without regard to 
regulations or the fair price list, but the 
trade is in hopes that while it is about it 
the administration will also expose and 
punish the mills that make an infraction 
of all such rules possible. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, says by large advertisement 
in the local press to the Baltimore house- 
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wives, in part: “The United States Food 
Administration has ruled that we may 
again mill our normal quantity of Lara- 
bee’s Best Flour. You should not insist 
on your favorite brand of flour. If you 
cannot get the brand you want, take 
whatever brand you can get.” 
Cuar.es H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuritapetPenta, Pa., Nov. 2.—There was 
no improvement in the flour market this 
week. Local jobbers and bakers have lib- 
eral stocks and are not dis to in- 
crease them, even though some of the mills 
would be willing to make concessions. 
Price reductions fail to stimulate the de- 
mand to any extent, and it is useless to 
attempt to increase business in this way. 
Rye flour is generally quiet, though there 
is rather more ngesy for pure white. 
Barley flour sells slowly at former rates. 
Corn meal is slow of sale, and prices rule 
in buyers’ favor. 

REGULATING FLOUR SHIPMENTS 

Profiting by last winter’s experience of 
temporary food shortages caused by re- 
current freight traffic tie-ups, the federal 
l'ood and Railroad administrations have 
combined to strictly regulate all wheat 
flour and substitute cereal shipments com- 
ing into Philadelphia. 

An announcement to this effect was 
made last Wednesday by local Food Ad- 
ministrator Cooke, following a conference 
with C. H. Markham, regional director of 
railroads, at which it was arranged that 
permits for all such shipments into this 
city must be approved by the food control 
authorities before they will be accepted 
for consideration by the freight traffic 
officials having jurisdiction over the north 
Atlantic ports. 

In addition to this, a new form of ap- 
plication has been authorized, the out- 
standing feature of which is the following 
clause: “In the event the warehouse com- 
pany fails, for any reason, to accept de- 
livery on the above described freight with- 
in 48 hours after notice of its arrival, the 
delivering carrier is authorized and di- 
rected to place the car or cars containing 
said freight for delivery on a public de- 
livery team track, subject to its published 
demurrage rules and charges.” The ob- 
ject of this is to pet possession of the 
empty cars as quickly as aoe arm in order 
that they may be sent back into active 
service without unnecessary delay. 

To further put a stop to abuses of the 
past, the Food Administration has de- 
vised a weekly statement to be filled out 
by all buyers of wheat flour and substi- 
tutes in carload lots, which must be turned 
in at the food control headquarters every 
Monday morning. This statement will 
give detailed information regarding the 
quantity of wheat flour and substitutes on 
hand at the beginning of the eae 
week, the receipts of each during the week, 
the deliveries for the same period and the 
quantity of each on hand at the end of 
the week, 

Mr. Cooke indicated that this move 
should be considered one of the most im- 
portant made by the Food Administra- 
tion. He explained that with the infor- 
mation at hand as furnished by the con- 
signees’ reports, the permits for further 
shipments of these commodities could be 
issued wisely and intelligently. 

“This will insure Philadelphia an ade- 
quate supply of wheat flour and its sub- 
stitutes at all times,” said Mr. Cooke, ‘‘and 
at the same time it will prevent the ware- 
houses and terminals from being tempo- 
rarily overcrowded with such shipments, 
resulting in cars being held out of use for 
long periods. The new regulations will 
go into effect on Monday, Nov. 11. 

NOTES 

A, Judson Stites, grain merchant, was 
suddenly taken ill while on the floor of 
the exchange. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 9,595,128 
bus, against 24,582,933 during the same 
time last year. 

_ The Altoona (Pa.) Storage & Forward- 
ing Co.’s warehouse burned, with contents, 
on Oct. 28; loss, $50,000. 

_Harry M. Edenborn, Jr., son of H. M. 
Edenborn, grain dealer, has arrived safely 
in France with the A.E.F, 

Among the millers on ’change this week 
were W. M. Barnitz, Jr., of Barnitz, Pa., 
and W, H, Manbeck, of Mifflin, Pa. 

The friends of Frank J. Montmore, 





salesman for Richardson Bros., sympa- 
thize with him in the loss of his wife, who 
died Monday. 

According to the state department of 
agriculture, the crop of barley in Penn- 
sylvania this year was 392,000 bus, against 
364,000 last year. 

J. W. Harry Jenkins, chief yeoman of 
the U.S.N., R.F., but formerly salesman 
for Richardson Bros., flour, feed and 
grain, died Sunday. 

Spring wheat was raised successfully in 
Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, this 
year, some farms averaging 32 bus to the 
acre. A larger acreage will be planted 
next year. 

Mauser & Cressman, of Catasauqua 
and Bath, Pa., have lost their license for 
an indefinite period, for violating the food 
regulations concerning the sale of flour 
substitutes. 

Harvey C. Miller, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Warehouse Co. and of the Key- 
stone Elevator & Warehouse Co., has been 
appointed assistant to the federal man- 
ager of the Coastwise Steamship Lines. 
Mr. Miller’s success as president of the 
Southern Steamship Co. undoubtedly in- 
duced the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration to select him. 

SamvueEt S. Daniexs. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 2.—While some of 
the millers declare that the milling busi- 
ness was never so dull or the outiook so 
blue as it is at present, there are others 
who say they have done a little more busi- 
ness than during the last two weeks. The 
general opinion here is that everybody in 
the flour trade is sitting tight, fearing 
something startling is going to happen 
when the war is declared over. 

Flour dealers throughout the state say 
there is little demand from the smail 
trade, everybody being supplied. The 
farmer is getting his own wheat ground, 
and possibly supplying his neighbors. The 
trade in this city is certainly flat, with 
prices very unsettled. There has been 
no change in quoted prices for carloads 
of wheat flour, but some of the mills 
would like to get bids. 

Rye flour is very slow. The only mill 
here running on straight barley flour re- 
ports a fairly demand, due, it is 
thought, to the superior quality of the 
product. Victory flour is making no head- 
way worth mentioning. Corn flour is 
very dull. Graham and whole-wheat 
flour quiet and easy. 

The first new buckwheat flour was of- 
fered here today, and met with an active 
demand at 7c per lb in 5-lb paper sacks, 
retailing at 10@12c. The mills have or- 
ders ahead, and will be unable to supply 
the trade as liberally as expected. 

The scarcity of millfeed continues, 
mills being unable to supply their best 
customers with even small quantities of 
either bran or middlings. At the same 
time inquiries are usually for less flour 
than dealers were willing to take in mixed 
cars a week ago. There was no feed of- 
fered this week in either mixed or straight 
cars, and no hope was given would-be 
buyers of anything being on the market 
for the rest of the year. 

Barley feed is very strong for the of- 
ferings by local mills, but the Northwest 
is in the market with a feed which is 
quoted at a reasonable price. So far no 
reports have been received from feeders 
using it. Rye feed scarce and stronger. 
Hominy feed, although in light eupply, 
is offered at lower prices. Gluten feed in 
fair supply and unchanged in price. Cot- 
tonseed meal in good demand, and offer- 
ings light. at the advance. Oil meal firm, 
and all in the hands of dealers. 

Buckwheat is wanted at $3.90 per 100 
lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats in good demand and firm. 
Oat hulls unsettled; some offerings of 
reground by local mills at quotations. 


THE OUTPUT 


The mills here are up against the “flu,” 
the draft and a general scarcity of labor, 
but leaving that aside there was no dis- 
position to grind out more flour than 
could be taken care of. The output for 
the week was 86,550 bbls, representing 52 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
119,200, or 71 per cent, last week, 100,200, 
or 60 per cent, a year 131,200, or 78 


per cent, in 1916, 164,950, or 99 per cent, 
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in 1915, 110,500, or 80 per cent, in 1914, 
and 120,070, or 88 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 13,200,- 
000 bus, compared with 3,650,000 a year 
ago. 

C. H. Taylor, of the Taylor & Bour- 
nique Co., Milwaukee, was on ’change this 
week, ' 

The barge canal took 145,121 bus wheat 
for New York, compared with 48,000 for 
the same week last year. 

Receipts of grain for the week were 
2,396,500 bus, compared with 6,356,000 a 
year ago. Flour receipts this week were 
270,500 bbls; last year 182,200. 

A car of fresh-shelled corn from Ohio, 
the first of the new crop, arrived here 
this week, and graded No. 3 yellow; 
moisture, 16.8 per cent. It sold for $1.50 
to a miller, 

Lake receipts of grain will he light at 
this port until the government ban on 
shipments from the West is lifted. Some 
storage grain in vessels is expected here 
in a few days. 

There is an active demand for baled 
hay in this market, buyers bidding $28 
for No. 1 and $26@27 for No. 2, on track. 
This is a sharp advance, and due to 
scarcity of offerings by farmers, who look 
for high prices. 

The lake elevators here are about filled 
up, but the few small cargoes arriving 
are being squeezed in, and so far no ves- 
sels have been delayed. Practically noth- 
ing is going out by rail and canal ship- 
ments are limited, owing to scarcity of 
boats. Orders are expected next week 
to ship government grain by rail. 

While the receipts of grain by lake at 
this port have been heavy for some time, 
the total for the season is insignificant 
compared with previous years, as the fol- 
lowing table shows: 


1918 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis, .5,201,600 | 3,485,560 65,444,732 
Wheat, bus.32,147,831 65,063,488 106,380,406 
Corn, bus... 1,897,920 1,495,247 3,147,457 
Oats, bus... 1,607,671 27,394,100 19,858,294 


Barley, bus. 1,292,632 7,670,999 6,257,413 
Rye, bus.... 3,532,883 2,122,953 ~- 1,102,200 
Flaxseed, bus 1,104,576 1,096,815 3,877,280 





Totals, bus 41,583,513 104,943,602 140,623,050 
E. BANGASSER. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Nov. 2.—The aggre- 
gate output of city mills this week is 
8,100 bbls flour, or 43 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 36 per cent last week. Of 
this total, 6,200 bbls were spring, 1,500 
winter and 400 rye. 

Apparently the government is bound to 
see to it that Victory flour is distributed 
in Rochester. Millers here have stood 
consistently against its manufacture. 
None has been made here, and it is prob- 
able that nothing short of a federal order 
would stimulate its production. 

Millers here view the making of mixed 
flour as a step in the direction of adul- 
terated flour, especially after the war, and 
have persisted in sticking to pure flour 

lus substitutes to meet the war needs. 

ow the government announces through 
the local food administrator that Victory 
flour is to be had here, and the pushing 
of its sale is urged. 

In explanation of this course it is stated 
that the government knows that, when 
Victory flour is used, there is positive evi- 
dence that the proper amount of substi- 
tutes are included. When the substitutes 
are purchased separately, it has no such 
assurance. The government bulletin, a 
copy of which was received at the food 
administration offices here, asserts that 
any one making bread or rolls of 100 per 
cent flour “does a disloyal and unpatri- 
otic act.” 

It should be added that the mills here 
are behind the government to the limit of 
capacity, and that the disagreement is not 
one of sympathy, but of policy, and sim- 
ply holds that mixed flour is not the 
means to an end sought by both. As one 
miller put it, “So far as I can see there is 
not a single reason, on its merits, why 
Victory flour should be made, but in case 
the government ordered it here, I should 
be one of the first to comply.” 

About the only cheerful note gleaned 
among spring wheat millers is that there 
is plenty of water in the Genesee River 
to turn their wheels, This saves high- 
priced coal, but the fact that flour de- 
mand is so light that a good part of the 
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water runs to waste gives a glimpse at 
the other side. Business has n slack, 
with little inquiry. Spring patents, cot- 
ton ¥’s, car lots, are quoted at $10.90 
bbl, Boston. Some mills that do a job- 
bing business are quoting small lots at 
$11.40@11.50. 

Country millers are complaining bit- 
terly at the lack of business. Naturally, 
they have to depend to a great extent on 
local trade, not being in position to com- 
pete with the larger mills on big business. 
Farmers are busy with fall work, and 
trade is barely enough to pay expenses. 

While demand for pastry flour contin- 
ues light, soft wheat millers believe that 
the more generous allowance of sugar 
means larger use of their flour. No one 
looks for any great jump in demand but, 
on the theory that every little bit helps, 
they welcome the new sugar ruling. The 
government has been in the market here 
this week and bought some winter 
straights. No information was given as 
to the P geo paid. This grade is nominally 
quoted at $10.40 bbl, cotton 1/.’s, Boston, 
with jute 10c less, Jobbing prices are 
around $10.75@11. 

Demand for graham flour was light, 
quotations remaining at $9.15 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston. 

The entire wheat trade was slow, with 
the nominal price for the new 95 per cent 
extraction $10.15 bbl, cotton 14’s, Boston. 

Inquiry for rye flour has fallen off. 
The easier tone is reflected in slightl 
lower prices at $4.90 per 100 lbs, inna, 
Boston delivery. 

The scarcity of millfeeds continues. 
However, some millers here feel that it 
would be a mistake now to tamper with 
prices. The belief is that higher prices 
would have greatly relieved the situation 
had such schedule been fixed early in the 
crop year. Rye feed produced here is 
about all distributed in small lots, locally, 
at around $51 ton, sacked. ~ 


NOTES 


Despite the fact that November is here, 
some farmers are still sowing rye. 


It is predicted that the largest acre- 
age in the history of’ this section will be 
sown to spring wheat next year. 

The buckwheat crop is light. The acre- 
age in this territory was not large, and 
frost cut the yield down materially. 

The continued mild weather is stimulat- 
ing late pieces of winter wheat to make 
a big growth. Some fields that were not 
sown until October already have about 
top enough to go into winter. 

Stories of the success of spring wheat 
here continue to multiply. Aethony 
Falke, a Wayne County farmer living 
east of Newark, got a yield of 42 bus, or 
a cash production of te acre, 

T. W. Kwyapp. 





Official reports place the New Zealand 
wheat crop of 1917-18, according to 
threshing returns, at 6,761,249 bus, com- 
pared with 5,251,227 the previous season. 





Liverpool reports as high as 100s per 
qr of 504 Ibs having been paid for choice 
seed wheat. ‘ 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Nov. 
2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Gin Be 6s cccces 498 50 91 6 
Empire ......... 628 93 65 18 
Consolidated .... 619 15 40 26 
Ogilvies ......... 931 58 133 es 
Western ......... 1,206 23 16 30 
Grain Growers... 1,110 403 295 a6 
Fort William .... 666 222 83 10 
Eastern ......... 242 61 15 oe 
OF ere 1,634 364 74 21 
Can. Northern ... 1,289 631 348 1 
Thunder Bay .... 655 138 147 13 
Can. Gov't. ...... 753 134 125 22 
Can. Gov’t* ..... ee Kia os 32 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,483 161 87 17 

Totals ........ 11,713 2,332 1,520 196 
A year ago ...... 4,581 4,063 1,080 421 
Receipts ........ 5,652 318 246 85 
Receipts* ....... ee es ee 11 
Lake shipments... 2,957 é2 61 44 
Rail shipments... 83 85 26 es 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 2103 No. 1 C. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern. .5,858 No. 2 C. W...... 265 
No. 2 northern..1,884 No. 3 C. W...... 447 
No, 3 northern..1,800 Ex. 1 feed ..... 441 

4 





Total ....... 11,713 
*For account of imperial government. 
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DEATH OF SENATOR RICHARDSON 


News of the sudden death of Senator 
Richardson, Kingston, Ont., head of 
James Richardson & Sons, grain mer- 
chants, came as a great shock to the trade, 
as the senator had been in good health 
up to the day before his death. 

The late senator was president and 
active head of James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., one of the largest grain organiza- 
tions in America, and was largely inter- 
ested in and closely identified with many 
manufacturing and transportation com- 
panies in the East. Senator Richardson 
is survived by his widow, three daughters 
and three sons; two of the sons are on 
active service. His nephew, James A. 
Richardson, vice-president of the com- 
pany, resides at Winnipeg. 

The death of Senator Richardson re- 
moves one of its oldest and most influ- 
ential members from the Canadian grain 
trade. No other Canadian has been more 
closely identified with the grain business 
of all parts of Canada. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


There is a better local demand for 
flour than has been the case for some 
weeks. Owing to a decrease in the price 
of bags it is expected that spring wheat 
flour will be reduced 10c bbl, but this 
has not taken effect yet. Ontario winter 
wheat flour is a glut in the market, and 
business has practically come to a stand- 
still. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is 
not buying it for export, and according 
to the food board regulations biscuit man- 
ufacturers are only allowed a stock suf- 
ficient for 30 days’ requirements. Re- 
ports from various sections say that the 
winter wheat crop is larger than was ex- 
pected, and owing to the limited storage 
capacity of the small mills it is difficult 
to find room for the wheat already de- 
livered. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction new-crop spring wheat flour is 
$11.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario 
points, 30-day terms, or $11.40 for cash; 
new-crop Ontario soft winter wheat flour, 
in second-hand jute bags, $10.60 bbl, To- 
ronto; new-crop Ontario spring wheat 
flour, $10.50, in bags, Toronto. 

At a meeting held in Toronto on Oct. 
26 prices were arranged for export busi- 
ness. The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is 
now in the market for government stand- 
ard flour, and is paying $10.85 bbl, deliv- 
ered, Montreal freights. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed is as keen as 
ever, and all available supplies are eager- 
ly taken. The standard price for bran is 
$37 ton, and shorts $42, in bags, car or 
mixed-car lots, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


There is a heavy movement of Ontario 
winter wheat to milling points and, as the 
market for Ontario winter wheat flour 
is overstocked, there is more than ample 
for the present inquiry. 

Ontario winter wheat is selling at $2.31 
bu for No. 2 soft winter, basis in store, 
Montreal; No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, 
$2.26; No. 3 spring, $2.22 for carload 
lots and 5c per bu less for less than car- 
load lots. 

Western spring wheat is arriving at 
Bay ports in fair quantities, but demand 
is not as good as might be expected. The 
influenza epidemic has cut down the ca- 
pacities of most mills to half what they 
should be at this season. However, this 


condition is expected to remedy itself in 
a short time, as reports coming in show 
that the epidemic is abating in all parts 
of the province. The standard price for 
No. 1 northern, track, Bay ports, is $2.35 
bu, and No. 2 northern $2.32, including 
supervisors’ tax. 
CEREALS 

There is a good demand for rolled oats 
and, while there is no export business, 
mills are able to dispose of their output 
in the domestic market and that of the 
Maritime Provinces. A number of cereal 
mills are now making oat flour which is 
meeting with a good demand and is sell- 
ing at $11.25 bbl, delivered, Ontario 
points. Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, deliv- 
ered, $4.90@5; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
10 per cent over rolled oats. Corn flour, 
white, $10.20 bbl; yellow, $9.20; barley 
flour, $9.40,—in bags, delivered Ontario 
points, for car lots, and f.o.b, the mill 
for less than car lots, subject to cash dis- 
count of 10c bbl. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Deliveries of Ontario oats are gradual- 
ly getting larger, and it is expected that 
they will reach their maximum within 
the next week or two: Barley is also 
moving freely. Ontario oats are selling 
at 79@8Ic bu, car lots, at shipping points; 
barley, $1.05, car lots, country points. 


NOTES 

J. R. Grant and George E. Goldie, of 
the Wheat Export Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
attended the meeting of the milling trade 
held in Toronto on Oct. 26. 

According to a statement issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the quan- 
tity of wheat flour exported from Can- 
ada for the year ending Sept. 30 was 
10,229,988 bbls. Wheat exported during 
the same period, 105,234,830 bus. 

Senator H. W. Richardson, head of the 
firm of James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont., is dead. His firm has 
practically handled the whole of the last 
grain crop of Canada in the interests of 
the British Empire. He is survived by his 
wife and three daughters. 

The Campbell Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is 
making good progress with work on its 
new grain elevator, and the building is 
nearing completion. It will have storage 
capacity for 300,000 bus, and will be 
equipped with driers and cleaners. This 
is to be a public terminal elevator, and 
will have a government weighmaster. 

The latest estimate of tue Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics places the area of the 
principal cereal crops of Canada for the 
year 1918 with the comparative figures 
for last year as follows: wheat 17,353,902 
acres, against 14,755,850 in 1917; oats 
14,790,336, against 13,313,400; barley 3,- 
153,811, against 2,392,200; rye 555,294, 
against 211,880. 





MONTREAL 

Montreat, Que., Nov. 2.—The feature 
of the week in the flour trade was the an- 
nouncement that prices for government 
standard spring wheat flour had been re- 
duced 10@25c bbl, in bags, which was at- 
tributed to the weaker market for bags. 

Another feature of the milling industry 
was the announcement that the export 
flour department of the Wheat Export 
Co., Ltd., was now paying for a 75% 
per cent extraction government standard 
spring wheat flour $10.85 bbl, in bags, 
for rail and water shipments from the 
mills in the West, and $10.90 for all-rail 
shipments. Offerings from millers have 
been liberal, and a Ce volume of busi- 
ness has been done in this direction. 

Domestic and country trade in spring 
wheat flour is fair, and sales of car lots 
of government standard grade were made 
at $11.40 bbl, in bags, ex-track, and to 


city bakers at $11.40, delivered, while to 
grocers and bakers broken lots sold at 
$11.50@11.60 as to quantity, delivered, 
all less 10c bbl for spot cash. 

There is no change in the market for 
winter wheat flour, prices being main- 
tained at $11.60 bbl, in new cotton bags, 
and at $11.30 in second-hand jute bags, 
ex-store. 

Demand for substitutes continues good. 
Prices are firm, with sales of broken lots 
of rye flour at $11.50@12 bbl, oat flour 
at $11.70, graham flour at $11.30@11.50, 
white corn flour at $10.20, barley flour at 
$10, and mixed corn flour at $9.20, in bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

An active business is being done in all 
lines of millfeed, and prices are firmly 
maintained. Car lots of bran sold at 
$37.25 ton; shorts, $42.25, including bags, 
ex-track, and bran at $39.25; shorts, 
$44.25, ex-warehouse, including cartage, 
less 25c ton for spot cash. Sales of pure 
grain moullie were made at $68@70, feed 
corn meal at $66, barley feed at $62@63, 
and mixed moullie at $55, including bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

Notwithstanding ‘the steady upward 
tendency of prices for oats, there is no 
change in the market for the manufac- 
tured article. Sales of round lots of rolled 
oats are reported at $4.70 per bag of 
90 lbs, ex-track, for December delivery, 
and broken lots of standard grades at 
$5.10@5.25 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. 
Demand for corn meal is steady at $5.50 
@5.75 per bag for — grade, delivered. 

Owing to the embargo on all shipments 
of grain east of Toronto, there is a tem- 
porary scarcity of some grades of oats. 
Sales of car lots of Canadian western 
extra No. 1 feed were made as high as $1 
bu, and Ontario No. 2 white at 931,,c, ex- 
store. Demand for Ontario malting bar- 
ley has been fair at $1.20@1.25, ex-track. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirze, Mayn., Nov. 2.—Flour prices 
declined 10c bbl on Thursday, due to a 
reduction in cost of bags. This change 
applies to all territory in western Can- 
ada. Mills could sell more flour if they 
had substitutes to supply with it, but 
these are not to be had in anything like 
sufficient quantities in this country. At 
the reduction of 10c bbl noted, 74 per cent 
extraction spring wheat flour is now sell- 
ing, in 98-lb cotton or jute bags, cash or 
sight draft terms, as follows: 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west....... $10.75 
MGRMIRODS coc cccccccccccsisecse oe 
Saskatchewan ee \ 
BIDOTES once ccc cad sdscdavdcedsosceecce 10.55 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.75 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.85 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.90 
PINGS TRUBS 6 occ eevee rccsccecvveees 11.05 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
10c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 30c over, Covers 
for 98’s, 49's, or 24’s, 60c bbl extra. 

SUBSTITUTES 

The situation with regard to substitute 
flours is a very bad one. Despite the best 
endeavors of mills. to comply with the 
law, there is a great scarcity of acceptable 
substitutes, and no relief in sight. Corn 
and rye flours bought in the United States 
many weeks ago are still undelivered, with 
no prospect of their early arrival. The 
barley so far offered here is unaccept- 
able to the trade. The corn flour mills of 
eastern Canada are doing what they can 
to help the western provinces, but their 
output is not large, and transportation to 
the West is uncertain. 

Very strong telegrams have gone from 
Winnipeg to Ottawa citing the facts with 
regard to these matters, and urging some 
action that would relieve the situation. It 
was pointed out that in some cases farm- 
ers have been using violence where sup- 


plies of flour were refused them, a ten- 
dency that seemed likely to spread. As 
a result the food board has agreed to 
allow oatmeal and rolled oats to count as 
substitutes in the West. It is probable, 
also, that the percentage of flour extrac- 
tion may be lengthened sufficiently to off- 
set the inability of the West to obtain 
substitutes, thus meeting in a practical 
way the special circumstances of this 
country. Professor Harcourt, who was 
here to investigate, is now in Ottawa with 
some such recommendation. 

With regard to prices, mills are resell- 
ing whatever substitutes they are able 
to obtain, at 20@25c bbl over cost to them. 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan is falling off, owing to dis- 
persion of nen’ Soy and a general re- 
duction in number of cattle. In Alberta 
and British Columbia there is a shortage, 
due to failure of Alberta grain crops. 
Under these circumstances it might be 
assumed that Manitoba mills would ship 
any surplus West, but the price lists fixed 
in Alberta and British Columbia are 
such that this is impossible. Current 

uotations: Manitoba, bran $31 ton, shorts 

6; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $33; 
Alberta, bran $28, shorts $33,—in bags, 
f.o.b. mills. 

WHEAT 

Deliveries of wheat are fairly heavy, 
and stocks continue to accumulate. Mill- 
ers appear to have their needs supplied 
for the present. The demand from On- 
tario has been especially light. 

The fixed prices of wheat at Winni- 
peg are $2.2414 bu for No. 1 Manitoba 
northern, $2.214% for No. 2 Manitoba 
northern and $2.17, for No. 3 Manitoba 
northern. Wheat bought at these prices 
is subject to a tax of 3c bu, for use in 
equalizing carrying charges and admin- 
istration expenses. 

The oats market is becoming more set- 
tled, and prices are about 8¢ lower than 
a week ago. Barley is also 8c lower. Rye 
is 2c higher. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 


Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for week ending Oct. 30, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
ig oo Mt, MEE COREE 670 1,113 
Get, G6 -cccdvcweviscneséecs 415 1,189 
Geb. BB cc cceve covscsccevices 535 1,064 
GER. BP. kv ccraciscocnceyis 752 769 
Oat. BO cv cccccocccvetiacceee 768 866 


CEREALS 


Demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
continues good, with prospects of a sharp 
increase now that these are restored to 
the list of substitutes. Rolled oats, mixed 
cars, f.o.b. delivery points, $4.60@4.80 
er 80-lb bag; standard oatmeal, in 98-lb 

ags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


NOTES 


R. K. McClellan now owns the flour 
mill at Swan River, Man., and intends 
running it on this crop. 

The machinery in the flour mill at Aus- 
tin, Man., has been sold and will be moved. 
The Austin mill has been closed for 4 
number of years. 

The strike of elevator employees at 
Fort William and Port Arthur was de- 
clared off this week. Means of adjusting 
the difficulty were found. 

On receipt of the news of the death of 
Senator Richardson, his nephew, James 
A. Richardson, manager at Winnipeg for 
James Richardson & Sons, left: for Kings- 
ton. 

The weather in western Canada has 
been too dry for fieldwork. Many farm- 
ers are behind with their plowing, and it 
is doubtful if they will get the full amount 
completed before winter sets in. Snow 
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may fall in quantities at = time now. 
This means delay with ing in the 
spring unless the winter should Techie up 
early. 

C. B. Watts, secretary Dominion Mill- 
ers’ Association, Toronto, was in Winni- 
peg last week attending a meeting of the 
grain standards board for Canada. On 
Thursday evening Mr. Watts entertained 
the members of the board at dinner. 

The proposed increase in Canadian 
milling-in-transit freight rates from one 
to two cents per 100 lbs has been post- 
poned until the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners has had opportunity of hear- 
ing the interested parties. No dates for 
a sitting have been announced, 

The Premier Milling Co., Ltd., Portage 
la Prairie, Man., has bought the flour 
mill at Hartney, Man., and will move the 
machinery to Portage, where the capac- 
ity of the present mill is being increased. 
This company also owns the flour mill at 
Gainsboro, Sask., and will operate it this 
year. 

C. Weishman, miller, Treherne, Man., 
was fined last week for failure to com- 
ply with the regulations of the Canada 
food board regarding substitutes. A good 
many millers in this country have also 
violated the rules, but so far no others 
have been punished. The difficulty is to 
secure the substitutes. 

As the chief reason for present dis- 
parity in exchange between the United 
States and Canada, it may be noted that, 
during the yedr ending September, Can- 
ada bought from the United States goods 
to the value of $738,000,000, while in the 
same time United States purchases from 
Canada totaled only $429,000,000. : 

Professor Harcourt and a number of 
Canadian mill chemists spent several days 
of this week in Winnipeg, consulting with 
the Dominion government laboratory and 
others here as to the standard of flour to 
be used in western Canada on this crop, 
and the best mode of conserving the sup- 
plies of grain and fodder grown this 
year. The chief difficulty is to secure a 
uniform and economical distribution of 
flour substitutes. Where substitutes are 
not to be had, special regulations will be 
made. A. H. Barney. 





Increased Coal Prices Likely 

Wasutnoton, D. C., Nov. 2.—An op- 
timistic view of the fuel situation in 
connection with the approach of the win- 
ter season is held by Fuel Administrator 
Garfield. In a public statement review- 
ing the accomplishments of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration to date, Dr. Garfield says: 

“The Fuel Administration approaches 
the winter season well organized, with 
stocks of coal on hand far in excess of 
the stocks of other years. We are ready 
for an unusually severe winter, but we 
are still and shall continue to be depend- 
ent upon the co-operation of the people 
of the United States in conserving fuel, 
and upon the several agencies concerned 
in the production and distribution of 
fuel, to enable us to carry through our 
programme to the end of the year.” 

Fuel economies effected by the con- 
servation bureau of the Fuel Administra- 
tion, Dr. Garfield stated, may total 30,- 
000,000 tons during the complete coal 
year. For the first half of the year the 
bureau estimates savings at 12,700,000 
tons, with the figures constantly increas- 
ing each month. Of this total, industrial 
power plants have saved about 3,500,000 
tons, 

During the past week Dr. Garfield an- 
nounced wage increases approximating $1 
per day for miners in the anthracite fields. 
The advance was granted following an 
exhaustive investigation which showed 
that stabilization of the anthracite in- 
dustry demanded higher wages for the 
hard coal miners. Inequalities between 
wages paid in the anthracite, bituminous 
and related industries were operating to 
draw workers away from the anthracite 
fields to other employment, and _ this 
threatened serious curtailment of domes- 
tic coal output. 

Now the Fuel Administration is wres- 
tling with the problem of absorbing the 
Increased wages without imposing an un- 
due burden on the coal consumer. It is 
predicted, though no verification is yet 
possible at the Fuel Administration, that 
the wage advances will compel an increase 
of — $1 per ton in the retail price of 
coal, 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 30,775, or 65 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 17,115, or 36 per cent, 
last week, 38,575, or 82 per cent, a year 
ago, 31,880, or 78 per cent, two years ago, 
25,255, or 62 per cent, three years ago, 
and 24,500, or 60 per cent, four years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 15,430, or 27 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 13,515, or 23 per cent, last 
week, 39,749, or 69 per cent, a year ago, 
39,540, or 69 per cent, two years ago, and 
29,102, or 57 per cent, three years ago. 

Reduced mill operations for November 
are inevitable in view of the fact that 
practically all mills have heavy accumula- 
tions of flour, that government purchases 
are only about 25 per cent of capacity for 
November shipment and that the local 
flour consumption, which is about 10 per 
cent of the flour capacity of Pacific north- 
western mills, is further reduced by low 
offerings of Montana mills and substitute 
requirements. : 

The permissible fair price advance, 13 
@15c bbl at different points in the Pacific 
Northwest, is only of academic interest to 
the mills, as government purchases are 
far below the original fair price basis and 
quotations to local trade are being made 
by some mills below even the former fair 
price basis, excepting for mixed cars of 
flour and feed, on account of the great 
competition for business. 

California business is light, Utah and 
southern Idaho mills being strong com- 
petitors on account of low wheat cost, $2 
bu, and relatively high permissible feed 
prices. At all stations north of Delta, 
Utah, maximum fair feed prices were 
originally: bran $25.80 ton, mixed feed 
$27.05, shorts and middlings $27.80; at 
points south of Delta, bran $37.85, mixed 
feed $39.10, shorts and middlings $39.85. 
Southern Idaho fair feed prices are: bran 
$24.63@26.39 ton, mixed feed $25.88@ 
27.64, shorts and middlings $26.63@28.39. 
Recently the northern Utah fair feed 
prices were further advanced 65c ton. 

The northern Utah fair mixed feed 
price, now $27.65 ton, and the southern 
Utah price of $39.85, compare with $24.44 
ton at coast terminals and $19.41@24.55 
for interior Washington mills. With the 
advantage of these high fair feed prices 
Utah and southern Idaho mills are able 
to sell flour in California on a price basis 
with which north coast mills cannot com- 
pete, although the port mills have a rate 
on flour to San Francisco of 3lc per 100 
lbs, against 46c from Utah points. Cali- 
fornia mills, with the same wheat cost 
as north coast mills, also have an advan- 
tage over the latter in the flour freight 
from the Pacific Northwest to California 
points. 

The influenza epidemic is having some 
influence in reducing flour sales to certain 
buyers, particularly the restaurants. On 
account of the epidemic, fewer people visit 
downtown sections of the city, and the 
health department has now put in force 
yery drastic closing requirements. Stores 
and most places of business are allowed 
to be open only between the hours of 10 
a.m. and 3 p.m., and must remain closed 
all day Saturday. 

Coast markets are flooded with Mon- 
tana and Dakota flour offerings. The pre- 
vailing range for Montana flours is $10.30 
@10.60 bbl, f.o.b. coast terminals, basis 
98-lb cotton sacks, and for Dakotas, $10.70 
@l1. Kansas flour is offered at $11@ 
11.10. , 

Eastern mills appear unusually anxious 
to sell substitutes. Eastern barley flour 





is offered at $8.30@8.50 bbl, and white 
corn flour at $9@9.50 per 200 lbs. Rice 
flour is difficult to sell, and is quoted at 
$15@17 per 200 lbs. 

There is no let-up in the demand for 
millfeed, and it is likely to increase with 
colder weather and the supplies to de- 
crease on account of the light operations 
of mills. Some Montana mixed feed is 
now finding its way to coast markets, sell- 
ing at about $2 over local feeds, the price 
of which, bulk at mill, is $24.44 ton. North 
Dakota feeds are offered here at $36.50 
ton, to jobbers, but the trade has so far 
refused to pay this price. 


NOTES 

Flour receipts at Seattle for October 
were 67 cars; for the season to date 634, 
against 619 last year. 

H. S. Murray, manager Peacock Mill 
Co., of Freewater, Oregon, spent several 
days at Seattle this week. 

The new 75-bbl mill of the Beaverhead 
Milling & Elevator Co., of Dillon, Mont., 
will be ready to begin grinding about 
Jan. 1. 

Winter wheat seeding has continued 
during the week, the soil being in good 
condition and the weather mild. The in- 
dicated acreage is about twice that of last 
year. 

The movement of wheat to coast points 
is small, all storage facilities being con- 
gested. There has been no buying, there- 
fore, from farmers, who continue to hold 
35 to 40 per cent of the crop. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $51.25 
ton; No. 3 white feed oats, $58.50; 40-lb 
barley, $49,—all sacked; 38-lb eastern 
white clipped oats, bulk, $49.25; No. 3 
eastern yellow corn, bulk, $58. 

J. W. Hallowell, of Washington, D. C., 
in charge of state food administrators, 
R. W. Boyden, director enforcement divi- 
sion, Food Administration, and A. G. 
Owens, director enforcement division of 
state food administrators, were in Seattle 
this week in conference with state and 
local representatives of the Food Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Hallowell also had a 
conference with some of the millers. 





OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, Nov. 2.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 24,096, or 59 per cent of ne gore 
against 23,704, or 58 per cent, last week, 
and 19,437, or 58 per cent, a year ago. 

The domestic flour market is moderately 
active at unchanged quotations of $11.05@ 
11.20 for family grades. Substitutes are 
also ruling steady this week. There has 
been no improvement in the millfeed sit- 
uation, and none is looked for by millers 
in the immediate future. 

Contracts for November shipment ex- 
port flour have been placed in this section, 
and the quantity ordered is reported to 
be practically the same as the amount 
bought in October. Still, it represents 
only about a third of the quantity offered 
to the government by the mills. The or- 
ders will enable the mills to run to about 
50 per cent of their capacity, a volume 
of business unsatisfactory to the millers, 
the wheat farmers and the users of mill- 
feed. 

So far this season the government flour 
purchases in this territory have averaged 
only about 350,000 bbls a month, as 
against 500,000 bought by the Milling Di- 
vision of the Food Administration last 
year. A year ago the mills not only had 
large government orders, but also enjoyed 
good markets in South and Central Amer- 
ica, and made large shipments to the 
southeastern states. This season they are 
shut out of those markets, and the only 
outlet for their flour is the reduced gov- 
ernment business and the small trade 
available in local territory. 
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They are hoping the government will 
be more liberal in its orders during the 
remainder of the winter, but there is no 
assurance that such will be the case. 

The coarse grain markets have not been 
active this week. Prices have followed 
closely the trend of eastern markets. At 
today’s session of the exchange, $53 was 
bid for sacked northwestern oats, $45.50 
@47.50 for bulk eastern oats, $53@54 for 
bulk corn, $47@47.50 for feed barley and 
$49 for milling barley. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Nov. 2.—The per- 
sistency with which mills are endeavor- 
ing to sell flour in the central California 
market , surpasses any previous active 
selling campaign, and can only result in 
much wasted energy, as jobbers and} 
bakers are burdened with supplies for 60 
days. 

While prices are being shaded in many 
instances 30@40c bbl under the fair price 
schedule established by the Food Admin- 
istration, it is a question if any quantity 
of flour can be sold at present cut prices 
until stocks have been reduced. 

Soft wheat 100 per cent flour from 
Washington is offered at $10.70@10.80 
bbl, and hard wheat flour at $10.80@ 
10.90; Montana flour, $10.90; Kansas 
flour, $10.90@11, in 98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

There is a moderate demand for barley 
flour. All other substitutes are quiet. 
Prices on California barley flour are being 
well sustained. An undertone of weak- 
ness, however, prevails all along the line, 
due mainly to the lower prices named by 
eastern mills, which are offering barley 
flour at $8 bbl, and white corn flour at 
$9.50, in 100’s, delivered San Francisco. 
California barley flour is offered at $9 
@9.50. 

The local grain market is unchanged. 
Receipts of barley are unusually heavy, 
and the interior warehouses are filling up 
with barley. Prices follow: wheat, No. 1, - 
$2.20 bu; barley, spot feed, $2.10@2.15 
per ctl; milling, $2.20@2.25; oats, red 
feed, $2.50@2.70; corn, Egyptian, $3 
@3.25. 

* * 

Max Hauser, of the Portland (Oregon) 
Flouring Mills Co., was in San Francisco 
this week en route to Dei Monte. 

H. H. Cook. 


MONTANA 

Lewistown, Mont., Nov. 2.—The mills 
of Montana in general report a fair trade 
for the month of October. In most in- 
stances they were able to work the flour 
business without cutting the Food Ad- 
ministration’s fair price schedule. Mixed- 
car business in Montana was heavy, and 
requirements of Montana dealers are now 
pretty well taken care of for from 60 to 
90 days. During that time more millfeed 
will be available for shipment to other 
states, especially in mixed carloads. 

Mills are now running on varied sched- 
ules, ranging from half to full time, but 
unless government orders are available or 
there is an early improvement in eastern 
and Pacific Coast demand, a further cur- 
tailment of operation will be inevitable. 
Such a condition would be particularly 
unfortunate in view of the fact that 1,000 
cars of wheat are now claimed to be stand- 
ing on sidetracks in the state. The ma- 
jority of country elevators are filled to 
overflowing, and many of them are closed 
until it is possible to move out some of 
their holdings. 

NOTES 

Weather conditions for the seeding of 
winter wheat have been favorable, and a 
normal acreage is assured. 

T. J. Edwards, vice-president of the 
Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., at .Mis- 
soula, visited the trade in the larger Mon- 
tana cities this week. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
road is having trouble in supplying emp- 
ties for the business that is available, 
particularly in central Montana. 

Thousands of acres of wheat are still 
standing in the shock, and unless present 
conditions are remedied quickly, the farm- 
ers of the state as well as the nation at 
large and our allies will suffer a serious 
loss. Railroad and Food Administration 
officials have been appealed to in an effort 
to avert such a disaster. 
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A FAIR EXPORT PRICE 


Is there anything out of the way in 
the feeling millers have that the Grain 
Corporation should pay a reasonable— 
what we are pleased to call a fair— 
price for flour bought for export? What- 
ever opinion the millers may have, it is 
apparently without weight or influence 
in the quarter where it would do the most 

The Grain Corporation continues 
to buy at lower and lower prices. It paid 
for soft winter wheat flour last week 
$9.98 to 10.25, jute, Baltimore. Deduct- 
ing forty-three cents freight and thirty- 
eight cents for jute, this is equivalent to 
$9.17 to 9.44, bulk, Toledo. 

The maximum “fair” price allotted by 
the Food Administration is $10.31, bulk, 
Toledo, and this was supposed to be fig- 
ured on what was considered a fair con- 
version charge of approximately one dol- 
lar and ten cents to cover milling and 
profit. The price at which the Grain Cor- 
poration bought soft wheat flour is eighty- 
seven cents to one dollar and fourteen 
cents below this maximum “fair” price, 
and practically eliminates what was de- 
termined as a fair conversion charge. 

In looking over some bids recently made 
by small country mills in Ohio, we no- 
ticed a price of $11.15, or thereabouts, 
jute, Baltimore. Evidently this miller 
ad arrived at this price by taking the 
maximum “fair” price at his mill, adding 
freight to Baltimore and cost of sacks. 
What innocence! What childlike sim- 
plicity! Where has this miller been all 
this time, that he turns up now so unso- 
phisticated and trustful as to believe that 
the Grain Corporation will recognize and 
be guided by standards of fairness of its 
own fixing and by its own “fair” price? 

In extenuation of its procedure, officials 
of the Grain Corporation contend that 
it is the millers’ own fault that such low 
prices are paid; that it cannot pay more 
than bid prices. This sounds very plaus- 
ible. In normal times, with unrestricted 
and unregulated prices and conditions, the 
position would be unassailable. That is 
wherein the histry of the argument 
inheres. The Grain Corporation is rest- 
ing its case upon an argument based upon 
normal conditions, and seeking to apply 
it to abnormal conditions for which the 
milling regulations are responsible. And 
it has succeeded in putting this sophistry 
over—not only on itself, but on many 
millers. Some appear to be convinced. 

In the old days when the supply of 
flour exceeded the demand, and prices de- 
clined, millers either stopped bidding for 
wheat or cut down their bids to corre- 
spond with the decline in flour prices. 
Now, on account of the regulations im- 
posed upon them, nothing of the sort is 
possible. They are not allowed to buy 
wheat below the government basis. In 
fact, thanks to the activity of the 
Grain Corporation in rushing wheat 
from the interior after harvest, the time 
is at hand when it is becoming difficult to 

t wheat even at government prices. 

illers are predicting that it will be nec- 
essary to pay a premium over government 
prices shortly in order to bring out what 
wheat is left. In some cases a premium 
is already being paid. 

And yet the Grain Corporation sits 
back with folded hands and disclaims any 
responsibility for the situation, says it is 
the millers’ own fault that it is paying 
so little for flour. And it issues notices 
to the trade of the low prices at which 
it has bought flour, and refuses to divulge 
the amount bought at the different prices 


named. Naturally, some millers interpret 
this secrecy, this want of openness and 
frankness as to the amount of flour 
bought, as still further evidence of a dis- 
position to exploit the trade and profiteer 
at the millers’ expense. 

Without government business, many 
soft wheat millers would now be down to 
twenty-five per cent of capacity or less, 
or closed down altogether. eir con- 
tinued operation and profit is entirely de- 
pendent upon the buying of the Grain 
Corporation. It is very much a question 
whether many of them can continue to 
operate on the scale necessary to name 
the low prices which must be made to 
get this business. And these prices are 
working to lower, rather than to higher, 
levels. 

To such a pass has the milling industry 
come. The situation is already full of 
distress, and promises to get worse. Bak- 
ers and jobbers are stocked to the limit 
allowed them—-and then some. An Ohio 
miller, recently returned from an eastern 
trip, says that. every point is stacked to 
the limit with spot flour. In some cities 
it seems that stores and extra warehouses 
have been rented and filled to capacity 
with flour. 

Millers are at their wits’ end to know 
what to do. An old, experienced and suc- 
cessful miller, not given to delusions or 
impractical notions as to what can or 
cannot be done in the milling business, 
has made a suggestion. He advocates 
that an honor roll be formed of millers 
who will agree to operate at half-time for 
the next thirty days, and claims that this 
would be a conservation policy of which 
the Food Administration would approve. 

It is certainly a sad commentary on 
the situation when an experienced miller 
seriously makes a proposal of such an 
impossible plan. It shows to what dire 
extremity the trade has been pushed. Any 
one with any experience in the milling 
business knows how impossible of accom- 
plishment such a project is. Sheer in- 
ability to produce and sell flour is the 
only thing which will curtail operation. 

Every miller is preaching reduced op- 
eration. Every one wants the others to 
reduce. But where will they sell the flour 
at the higher prices made necessary? 
So long as a few millers continue full 
time, to get low costs, they will fix the 
price. If the milling business were a 
trust, a large combination in the hands 
of one set of officials, the plan would be 
practicable. Could there any better 
evidence that there is no such trust or 
effective combination in milling? If there 
were only a score of millers in the coun- 
try it might be done—but there are more 
than eight thousand. 

We have been shown the balance sheet 
of a soft wheat mill for the last four 
months. On a total production of 103,333 
barrels, representing a turnover of $1,- 
130,000 in this period, the mill shows a 
loss of $13,400, an average operation of 
forty per cent of capacity, and a cost 
per barrel of ninety-four and nine-tenths 
cents. And this was at a time when 
normally it has its most active and pfofit- 
able business—-when it a long way 
toward making its profit for the year. 
No doubt there are plenty of other in- 
stances of like sort among soft wheat 
mills. If mills are to be forced to run at 
a loss by regulations and fixed prices, how 
is there to be any money earned for in- 
come and profits taxes, or how are Liberty 
bonds to be floated? 

We would not contend that the Grain 
Corporation should pay the maximum 
“fair” price for flour which has been 
fixed for every mill in the country, al- 
though that position is tenable. But we 
do contend that there is a fair price, 
somewhat below this domestic price, 
which could be determined and paid for 
export flour. This price should vary with 


.business they will probably 


the rate of operation possible from time 
to time, as a result of conditions beyond 
the millers’ control and for which the 
regulations are responsible. This pro- 
cedure would stabilize prices and would 
help put domestic business on a living- 
wage basis. 

Why should government control and 
regulation divorce itself from all respon- 
sibility of the consequences? Why should 
it be permitted to be destructive and not 
constructive? Why should the rights of 
the individual, of the industries invdlved, 
be ignored? Why should the government 
profiteer at the expense of its citizens 
and its industries? This is the spirit 
which has run riot in Russia,and has put 
that country where it is — It is 
Bolshevikism, and there is a dangerous 
tendency toward it in this country. 

Is it not time for more constructive 
policies? Government control and regu- 
lation involve government responsibility 
for the consequences. No country can 
prosper or win a war through the ruina- 
tion of its industries. It is through the 
mobilizing of its productive ped on 
a profitable basis, not through the confis- 
cation of capital, that a war is won. 

We hold that there is nothing disloyal 
or unpatriotic in such criticisms as we 
are making. Quite the contrary, it is in- 
evitable that mistakes should be made, 
and it-is up to the loyal citizenry to 
point out such errors and to help restore 
justice. Regulations should be changed 
accordingly. That is the only way in- 


dustrial justice can be secured, co-opera- 


tion assured and the resources of the 
country marshaled for winning the war. 
We doubt if there is any industry more 
loyal and patriotic, the findings of the 
discredited Federal Trade Commission 
notwithstanding, than that of wheat flour 
milling. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Nov. 2 was 40,900, or 85 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 45,875, or 951, 
per cent, last week, 45,800, or 95 per cent, 
a year ago, 34,700, or 72 per cent, two 
years ago, and 27,400, or 57 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The week saw no change in the milling 
situation. Domestic business shows no 
improvement, and there is accumulating 
evidence of large stocks of flour in many 
of the important markets. It is rather 


difficult for the millers to figure out . 
where they are to get orders to continue | 


operation of the mills, unless they come 
from the Grain Corporation. 

Prices paid by the Grain Corporation 
for flour bought this week were reported 
as $10.06@10.16, f.o.b. Baltimore, in jute. 
It is said that only a comparatively small 
quantity was bought, owing to the scar- 
city of available ocean tonnage. It is 
currently reported that much ocean ton- 
nage has recently been diverted to carry 
munitions and supplies to the battle 
fronts. 

The mills are just about at the end of 
their grinding on what government or- 
ders they have. None of them have 
much more than 10 days’ or two weeks’ 
grinding ahead. As — have scarcely 
any other business to take the place of 
this, the outlook is anything but bright, 
and unless they can get more a 

ve to go 
to 25 per cent of capacity or less. They 
see the abyss of no orders on their books, 
to assure running, directly ahead of 
them. 

With the Grain Corporation paying less 
all the time for flour, the future looks 
dark. Instead of the Grain Corporation 
buying only a small amount of flour, ac- 
cepting probably the lowest bids and giv- 
ing publicity to these acceptances, there- 
by tending to still further demoralize 

rices, it has been suggested that it would 

better for it to abstain from buying 

altogether until it can take larger 
amounts. 

Some millers are reporting that it is 
extremely difficult to get wheat. One 
miller is sending out a traveller in an 
effort to locate available wheat. This 
miller says that, while there is no sale for 
flour, he can sell all the flour for which 
he can get wheat. The wheat has appar- 
ently left the sections where he bids, or 
there is very little remaining. The pre- 
diction is made that wheat -will go to a 
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premium, on account of its scarcity in 
available positions. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Twelve mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 100,560 
bbls, for the week Siee Nov. 2 made 
77,701, or 77 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 87,078, or 76 per cent, last 
week, by 14 mills of 111,960 bbls capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 

Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
Loudonville Mill & Grain Co., Loudonville. 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 

INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 


MICHIGAN 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


NOTES 


A large Minneapolis mill is reported a; 
offering to meet the competition of any 
other mill by selling flour at 5¢ bbl less 
than competitors’ quotations. 

Robert Henkel, of the Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., is undergo- 
ing treatment at the Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Sanitarium for stomach trouble. 

The fall meeting of the Ohio Millers’ 
State Association has been postponed in- 
definitely, on account of the influenza 
epidemic. Later announcement of the 
meeting will be made. 

The first cargo of wheat, 100,000 bus, 
was received in Toledo this week for the 
National Milling Co. There was also re- 
ceived the first cargo of flaxseed, 100,000 
bus, for the Toledo Seed & Oil Co. 

H. W. Welton, who has been manager 
of the Reichert Flour Co., Columbus and 
Dayton, Ohio, has been ordered to re- 
port at the field artillery Officers’ Train- 
ing School, Camp Zachary Taylor, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Oct. 31. 

Some very low prices are being named 
by Kansas and spring wheat mills with 
the hope of attracting business. A De- 
troit baker claims to have bought Kan- 
sas flour lately at $9.82, bulk. The nom- 
inal range at Toledo on Kansas is $10.35 
@10.65 for 98’s, and on spring $10.50 
@10.70, but no doubt lower prices would 
be named. 

In regard to the “Special Appeal to the 
Trade” recently made to handle Victory 
mixed flour exclusively, Secretary Tan- 
ner, of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, points out that success of this prop- 
aganda would put 75 per cent of the soft 
wheat mills out of business. There is 
not the market for their flour in the bak- 
ery trade which this appeal assumes. 

A proposal to form a new millers’ as- 
sociation to comprise mills in tbe central 
states which do a shipping business to 
eastern and southern markets is meeting 
with some favor. There are about 5) 
mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan which 
would be eligible for membership. Some 
such name as the Central States’ Millers’ 
Association would probably be adopted. 
. W. L. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., has been added 
to the advisory committee of Fred J. 
Lingham, chief of the milling section, 
Cereal Division of the Food Administra- 
tion. He is chairman of the Soft Winter 
Wheat Millers’ Committee which was re- 
cently appointed to consider what prac- 
tical steps could be taken for the benefit 
of these millers. This committee will 
meet in Columbus, Nov. 7. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inp., Nov. 2.—The com- 
bined output of flour by Indianapolis 
mills this week was 7,213 bbls. Business 
with the mills remains for the most part 
a governmental affair, though small or- 
ders from the. domestic buyer came 
through during the week. The mills arc 
selling more flour for domestic consump- 
tion than at any time since new wheat 
came in, but the volume is restricted. 

Only a little business was done for ex- 
port, but it seems to be about as much 
as mills expected. Many are running 
full time, and this week the reports 
showed only a few smaller ones running 
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less than half-time. For one thing, the 
mills are getting all the grain they can 


handle. One authority this week indicat-~ 
ed that about three-fourths of the crop 
had been marketed. ; 


While there is not much price-cutting 
in this state, some mills ‘naturally are 
able to sell somewhat lower than others. 
There has been little if any flour sold 
west this crop, though the East, South 
and Southeast seem to be taking it. 

Mills could sell 10 times as much feed 
as they are offering, but — evidently 
realize that they can get only what is a 
portioned them, and not what they could 
under normal conditions use. 


FIXED PRICE FOR BURLAP 

Constantly changing business and com- 
mercial conditions to meet requirements 
of the federal government seem to have 
affected almost all lines of industry. It 
was announced this week that one of the 
latest acts of the government pertains 
to the regulation and control of burlap 
imported into this country. 

\ conference was held recently be- 
tween the War Industries Board and the 
various bag-making concerns of the Unit- 
ed States, and at this meeting the price 
was adjusted, applying to all ‘importers. 
No burlap, it is stated, can now be im- 
ported unless a permit has been issued 
by the federal board. The price fixed by 
it causes a reduction of 20 to 25 per cent, 
which means that consumers of burlap 
bags will be benefited. This action does 
not affect existing contracts, but the 
amount of burlap in excess of contracts 
held by importers or in transit from India 
comes under the new price, which holds 
good until Feb. 1, 1919. 

Warren H. Simmons, executive head of 
the Bemis Indianapolis Bag Co., issued 
a statement in which all conditions re- 
sponsible for the government regulations 
are explained in detail. The chief reason 
was that the price has been exorbitant, 
that Caleutta and interests in India were 
making enormous profits at the expense 
of the United States, and that American 
purchases were resulting in calling upon 
the government for exportation of large 
suns of silver in payment. 

It was also explained that reports would 
show that visible supplies of stocks, spot 
and afloat, were larger than had been 
supposed. Millions of yaras of burlap, 
accor to Mr. Simmons, have been 
consumed, and large amounts still are 
being used in Europe, by the allies in 
making sand bags for fortifications. “We 
are meeting a continued heavy demand 
for burlap bags and containers of every 
kind,” said Mr. Simmons. “The Bemis 
Indianapolis Bag Co.’s production this 
year will undoubtedly exceed last year by 
a good margin.” 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO. WIN PENNANT 

Saturday was a happy day for the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, 
pioneer manufacturers of flour mill ma- 
chinery. This company has been en- 
gaged in making Liberty motors, and the 
report this week, of Charles Evans 
Hughes, who probed into the aircraft 
situation, absolved this company from an 
criticism in connection with letting con- 
tracts, etc. 

A huge pennant was unfurled at the 


‘company’s plant, and the entire city 


paused in the afternoon to witness a street 


parade com of many thousand em- 
plovees. The United States ernment 
awarded the pennant because the Nordyke 
& Marmon €o. was the largest producer 


of motors the last month, showing 264.4 
per cent production of its allotment. The 
heads of the concern received hundreds of 
messages of congratulation. Howard 
Marmon is in the aérial service. 


NOTES 
_ Charles Wright, aged 65, died this week, 
in Indianapolis, of pneumonia. He was 
interested in the Wright Milling Co., of 
Paris Crossing. 

The Goodland (Ind.) Grain Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution, and the W. A. 
Browning Milling Co., of Evansville, has 
gone out of business. 

Edgar Igleheart, of Evansville, son of 
the well-known family of flour millers, 
has been sent from Detroit to the officers’ 
material school at Princeton University, 
having passed successfully the examina- 
tion required before entering the higher 
branch of the service, Mr. Igleheart will 
visit Pelham Bay for a month before go- 
ing to Princeton. J. M. Pearson. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 484.) j 
company has recently made a. contract 
with the government for a complete in- 
stallation of a five-ton unit to manufac- 
ture sweet potato flour, at Greenville, 
S.C. The company has also sold five-ton 
units for making potato flour. to the Bel- 
mar Mfg. Co., Canton, Pa., R. L. Pitcher 
Co., Caribou, Maine, Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Potato Growers’ Association, Gordon, 
Neb., and a second five-ton unit to the 
Idaho Products Co., of Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


CHECKING UP FEED DEALERS 


The Coarse Grains Section of the Unit- 
ed States Food Administration is en- 
gaged in checking up feed dealers the 
country over, in an endeavor to uncover 
those who have been doing business with- 
out a license. The investigation is di- 
rected primarily against flour buyers who 
have been taking wheat feeds in mixed 
ears with flour, and who were not engaged 
in distributing feeds a year ago. It is 
believed that there are many such who 
have never taken out a license to buy and 
sell millfeeds. 

The Food Administration has requested 
millers to furnish it with the names and 
addresses of buyers, flour jobbers, whole- 
sale grocers, and others to whom they have 
sold or shipped wheat feeds during the 
month of October, and the quantity sold 
to each. 
The Food Administration will require 
all dealers in feedingstuffs doing an an- 
nual business of $100,000 or more to fur- 
nish it with cost and selling prices cover- 
ing the various grades of feedingstuffs 
handled by them. Such dealers will be 
required to take out a license. Those do- 
ing a business of less than $100,000 an- 
nually, but more than $50,000, will be 
required to furnish call reports as to cost 
and selling prices, but will not have to 
make quarterly financial reports. 

One of the reasons for this investiga- 
tion is the fact that it has been reported 
that many of these small unlicensed deal- 
ers have been charging excessive prices 
for wheat millfeeds. it is felt that if 
these itinerant traders are driven out of 
the market, it will mean larger supplies 
for the legitimate jobbers. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Lou J. Weitzman, or the Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, was a Minneapolis 
visitor Thursday and Friday. 

H. R. McLaughlin, manager of the 
Chicago office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., visited headquarters" in Minneapolis 
last week. 

Sam Bresky, of the Seaboard Flour Co., 
Kansas City, was in Minneapolis early 
last week, en route home from a visit in 
Fargo, N. D. 

J. A. James, a former resident of Min- 
neapolis, and at one time chief inspector 
of the State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment, died Oct. 24 in Seattle. 

T. J. Ryan has sold his elevator inter- 
ests at Alcester, S. D., to W. M. Rowley. 
The Ryan elevator, which burned a few 
weeks ago, will be rebuilt. 

H. E, Jones, for many years agent at 
Wabasha, Minn., for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul road, is now traffic 
manager for the Wabasha Roller Mill Co. 

F. C. Black, special representative of 
the Peerless Bread Machine Co., of Sid- 
ney, Ohio, spent several ye Minneap- 
olis last week, calling on bakery and 
jobbing trade. 

Grain elevators are mentioned among 
the 18 varieties of building improvements 
which could be disposed of until after 
the war, in the opinion of the War In- 
dustries Board. 

Mrs. O. A. Bliss, an old resident of 
Minneapolis, who died last week, was the 
mother of W. H. Bliss, a flour salesman 
of Albany, N. Y., and well known to 
northwestern millers. Mrs. Bliss was 88 
years old. 

A Washington dispatch states that the 
Food Administration has notified malt- 
sters that by making special applications 
they will be allowed to make malt for 
manufacturers of cereal foods and yeast 
until Nov. 1, 1919. 

A difference of 64,@7%c bu in the 
price of grain between primary and ter- 


minal markets is declared by Frank L. 
Carey, Minneapolis representative of the 
Grain Co tion, to be a fair margin 
of profit. 


opinion was given in a suit 


filed by the state of North Dakota against 
a number of grain companies. 

R. R. Miner, a grain sampler for the 
Burdick Grain Sample Co., of Minneap- 
olis, was killed last week when he lost con- 
trol of his automobile and it plunged over 
the river bank. He was 39 years old, and 
is survived by his widow and two daugh- 
ters. 

The big decrease in wheat receipts at 
Minnea s from 3,378,000 bus two weeks 
ago, and 7,102,000 three weeks ago, to 
979,000 last week, was due to the embargo 
placed by the Grain Control Committee, 
to enable elevators here to clean up the 
accumulation on tracks. 

A letter received this week from Bat- 
talion Sergeant Major John J. Meskan, 
Headquarters First Division, A. E. F., 
written Oct. 9, states that he was then in 
the front line and enjoying good health. 
Mr. Meskan was formerly connected with 
the Commander Mill Co., of Minneapolis. 

Frank L. Carey, of the Food Admin- 
istration Grain Corporation, has notified 
the trade that barley of the color of 
“C,” and testing 49 lbs or better, and in 
all other respects equal to quality “B,” 
may be accepted on “B” contracts, or 
purchased at the “B” price, or applied 
on other contracts at the “B” price. 

Wheat and coarse grain is still moving 
into Minneapolis under special individual 
permits. Not more than 250 cars of 
wheat and 200 cars of coarse grain are 
allowed to arrive daily. With the de- 
creased movement and the cleaning up 
of the accumulation on track, daily re- 
ceipts are cared for promptly. Milling 
demand has improved somewhat and, in 
consequence, full government prices, and 
at times a premium of 1%@lc bu, are bid 
for choice dark offerings, either spot or 
to arrive. Samples containing smut balls 
are discounted 3@10c bu. 





GOVERNMENT STORED WHEAT 
(Continued from page 483.) 

per cent of the available room in the ter- 

minal elevators at Minneapolis is filled 

with grain, or will be when the grain now 

ordered to these houses has arrived and 

been unloaded. 

This will necessarily mean that from 
now onthe crop movement will be very 
materially lighter. The shortage of ves- 
sel room on the Great Lakes, and the con- 
gested condition of elevators on the sea- 
board, the latter being due to the early 
heavy movement of winter wheat, pre- 
cludes any ay of moving wheat 
in store at Minneapolis to the East at this 
time. 

Moreover, it is the understanding of 
the grain trade at Minneapolis that the 
government does not propose to move 
the accumulation of spring wheat to the 
seaboard, notwithstanding reports to the 
contrary. The announced intention is to 
hold this wheat until the size of next 
year’s wheat crop is determined. The gov- 
ernment is figuring on accumulating at 
least 30,000,000 bus of ‘wheat in this mar- 
ket and large ages in other ter- 
minals, to provide a carry-over into the 
next crop year, in case the 1919 crop 
should be a small one. 

Minneapolis has a public and private 
storage capacity of close to 60,000,000 
bus. There is in Minneapolis, under pri- 
vate control by mills and various eleva- 
tor owners, about 15,000,000 bus stor- 
age space. Of this, 75 per cent is owned 
by the mills. Due to the high price of 
wheat, they necessarily cannot, owing to 
interest and carrying charges, keep their 
capacity filled. 

Private elevator companies are co-op- 
erating with the Fetes very nicely, 
especially since the latter does not dis- 
tinguish between private and state con- 
trolled houses, as long as these houses are 
efficient .and responsible. The bonding 
companies, however, do discriminate. For 
instance, the rate per $1,000 valuation on 
a bond to a regular warehouse is 50c per 
$1,000, but to a privately operated eleva- 
tor the rate is $10 per $1,000. Yet many 
of these privately controlled houses are 
much more responsible and have bigger 
capital back of them than have some of 
the public controlled elevators. Natural- 
ly, the private elevator companies look 


upon the difference in the bonding rates 
charged them as a rank discrimination. 
However, this point is gradually being 
adjusted. The difference in rates, ac- 
cording to the bonding companies, is be- 

they Bouse policed under 


cause feel that a 
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the laws of the state of Minnesota is nec- 


essarily a more satisfactory risk than 
one that does not have this policing done. 

The government requires a bond of 50c 
gad bu from either a private or a public 

use, executed in its favor, guarantee- 
ing the delivery, when called for, of such 
grades and qualities as were specified in 
the storage certificate it bought. The 
government assumes the ‘risk of loss b 
fire, mob, riots, explosions, acts of God, 
and public enemies. 

The government is treating elevator 
owners very fairly in the matter of re- 
muneration for the use of their storage. 
This is really a concession to the elevator 
owners to make up for the unfair way 
they felt they were treated last year. It 
is estimated that in Minneapolis there is 
at least .$60,000,000 invested in terminal 
elevators. Last year, owing to the short 
crop and war conditions, grain was hur- 
ried to the seaboard, without giving the 
elevator owners an opportunity to get 
any handling charges through direct 
transfers or for storage of grain. In 
consequence, few of them were able to 
make returns commensurate with their 
investments. 

On grain stored in elevators the govern- 
ment requires its own form of receipt. 
This varies very slightly from the receipt 
required by the state under the present 
laws, and the supervision of the Minne- 
sota Railroad & Warehouse Commission. 


Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls—  -———Duluth———__, 
Track Toarr. Track Nov. Dec. 





Oct. 29 ... 


Oct. 30 ... 3.67 3.67 3.66% 3.66 3.65% 
Oct. 31 ... 3.68 3.68 3.68 3.67 3.67 
Nov. 1 .... 3.64% 3.64% 3.64% 3.63% 3.54 
Nov, 2.... 3.64 3.64 3.64 3.63 38.55 
Nov. 4.... 3.65 3.65 3.64 3.63% 3.55 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—— Receipts——, -——lIn store——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 241 235 706 62 102 95 
Duluth..... 284 67 746 440 208 1,722 








Totals.... 525 302 1,452 492 305 1,817 ‘ 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Nov. 2, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ....1,329 1,267 214 126 
Duluth ......... 589 484 380 477 








Totals ........ 1,918 1,751 594 603 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpis— --Duluth— Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 











Oct, 30 .... 152 343 708 116 752 8¢6 

Oct. 31 .... 154 623 683 117 763 811 

Nov. 1 .... 118 3813 663 91 682 771 

Nov. 2.... 48 6523 607 1385 624 1,021 

Nov. 4.... 84 764 6578 1383 949 1,148 

Nov. 5 a Ges. Te Oe BB 
Totals.... 556 2,821 3,039 858 ... 5,994 
*Holiday. 





Coarse Grain in the Northwest 
The strength noted in corn a week ago did 
not hold, and prices have slumped about 12c 
bu. This, in the face of light receipts. There 
is enough demand from day to day to take 
care of receipts at Minneapolis, and even to 
draw on terminal stocks to some extent. Rye 
is holding firm, with mills and shippers ab- 
sorbing all offerings. Barley is sluggish, but 
light receipts help to sustain values, - 
Daily closing prices on all coarse grains at 
Minneapolis for the week appear elsewhere 
in this department. 


Minneapolis Mill Wages 
Following is approximately the wages com- 


monly prevailing with the large milling com- 
panies at Minneapolis: 





Rate per 

Occupation— day Hours 
Stone dressers ............ $....@4.60 8 
Bolters and grinders ...... 4.72 @4.95 8 
Machine tenders .......... 3.82 @3.87 8 
GUAUCEOTD oc ccc cccccccccewe: cece @3.84 8 
QUOTE. Sows vcccoccecveceses 2,70@3.42 8 
DOGG ccodcicetavcedcoe sts @3.15 x 
BRR cosa vveieisceveseee edse @4.24 8 
Sewers and nailers ........ «+. @4.00 8 
Bran and feed packers .... ....@3.78 8 
Car counters ..........e005 3.65@4.01 8 
Separator men .......+e000 sees @3.38 8 
ROOMMOED cccccrcpsccesoese ses @3.60 8 
SOOO a dic'c Scar cteacecss 3.65 @4.50 8 
DEL. wa adc ccbecédocdece 3.38 @3.82 8 
Firemen’s helpers and en- 

MENS. GHOEG: vcccsecedvcces 2.92 @3.60 8 
Electricians— 

Operators .......sese0- 3.96@4.23 8 

Trouble and repair men.. 2.81@4.23 8 
Wheat elevator employees— 

House weighers ......... 3.71@4.06 8 

Wheat shovelers ........ 3.94@4.00 8 

Machine tenders ........ 3.38 @3.69 8 

Tripper floor men ....... 3.38 @3.69 8 
WORMED cn vcs scdeccceccc. esos @3.40 12 

Rate per 

Machinists— hour Hours 

Helpers to first class ..... 36 @66c 8 
Millwrights .......seeeeeees 53 @68c 
Millwright helpers ......... 42@49c 


All employees are paid time and a half for 
Sundays and holidays. 
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CHICAGO, NOV. 2 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-lb sacks ‘ 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, 
to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.40@10.75 


$9.80@10.35 


Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 9.90@10.25 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton ...... 9.90@10.25 
White rye flour, per 100 Ibs..... 4.00@ 4.20 


Standard barley fiour, per 100 lbs 3.20@ 3.50 
Standard corn flour, per 100 lbs, 
JURE ccccccccccsncscccecs sense 420@ 4.35 
WHEAT—Offerings not large. Millers are 
doing a little buying. Poor wheats are very 
slow at large discounts. Choice No. 1 and 
No. 2 grades bring % @1%c over government 
basis. Prices in the sample market, with 
comparisons, follow: Last 
This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard. .$2.26@2.27% $2.26@2.27% $2.20 


No. 2 hard.. 2.23@2.24 2.23@2.24 2.17 
No. 1 red.... 2.26@2.27 2.26@2.27 2.20 
No. 2 red.... 2.23@2.24% 2.23@2.25 2.17 
No. 1 nor, 8.. 2.26@2.27%  2.26@2.28 2.20 
No. 2 nor, 8.. 2:23@2.24 2.23@2.24% 2.17 
No. 1 d, h... 2.28@2.29% ....@...... 2.24 


CORN—Market weak, with offerings fair 
and prices unchanged to 7c lower. More No. 
3 and No. 4 offered. Prices for the week 
follow; 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 m..$1.12@1.15 $1.05@1.14 $1.62% @1.75 
No. 5 m.. 1.18@1.26 1.15@1.25 ......@.... 
No. 4 m.. 1.20@1.32 1.25@1.28 2.08 @.... 
No. 3 m.. 1.20@1.31 1.83@1.35 2.04 @2.15 
No. 6 y.. 1.16@1.20 1.05@1.25 2.05 @.... 
No. 6 y.. 1.18@1.33 1.15@1.29 1.656 @2.06 
No. 4 y.. 1.23@1.40 1.24@1.40 2.05 @2.12 
No. 3 y.. 1.33@1.49 1.30@1.48 2.07 @2.22 
No. 3 wh. 1.32@1.50 1.40@1.50 2.05. @2.11 
Sam. gr.. .85@1.16 -82@1.16 1.04 -@1.75 


OATS—Market strong. Cereal interests and 
the government buying freely. Offerings 
light. No. 8 white, 67@68%c; standard, 68 
@ 69c. 

RYE—Buying by the government a fea- 
ture. No. 2 deliverable by Nov. 15, $1.62; car 
lots, $1.61% @1.62; No. 3, $1.60% @1.61; No. 
4, $1.56. 

BARLEY—tThere has been a slight modi- 
fication in the regulations for selections by 
the government, which is taking heavier 
barley with less restrictions on weight. Its 
classifications are A, B and C grades, for 
which it paid 99c, $1.01 and $1.03. The gov- 
ernment bought 100,000 bus at 99c@$1.01. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade active. Supplies in 
hands of distributors: have been reduced. 
They are showing more disposition to buy, 
and would take hold freely, were the corn 
market to show a settled condition. Corn 
flour $4.25, cream meal $3.80, pearl hominy 
$3.95, per 100 lbs, in car lots. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis..... 163 171 79 135 
Wheat, bus.... 1,896 596 367 272 
Corn, bus...... 1,884 472 1,183 151 
Oats, bus...... 2,675 4,119 1,754 1,862 
Rye, bus....... 178 106 3 97 
Barley, bus.... 497 687 64 134 





TOLEDO, NOV. 2 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.0.b. mill, $9.39@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price). 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis, $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bran ..........-e5eee0s $27.46 
MEME TEE Goby cheers cnenrocerusecee 28.71 
SEEMED b.6 a dines 6 weds db beec ced ctiees 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags .........-...-. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag ......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 107 cars, 49 contract; 
year ago, 128, 73 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 9 cars, 1 contract; year 
ago, 6, 4 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 96 cars, 64 contract; year 
ago, 48, 28 contract. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus... 153,000 271,400 000 12,500 
Corn, bus.... 11,250 6,000 4,030 000 
Oats, bus.... 192,700 74,400 135,055 54,200 





MILWAUKEE, NOV. 2 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 


MURINE CORTON oc ccdspovecoecs $10.63@10.75 
Rye flour, pure white, cotton, 

BMORTEEGS 66-6580 OR bi aekcdtas 4.60@ 4.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton, 100 

BE Soe Oem i 6 ob wee eves pctece ooeee @ 4.25 
Rye flour, dark, cotton, 100 Ibs.. @ 3.80 
Barley flour, cotton ............ sense @ 9,00 
Graham flour, cotton ........... seeee@ 9.00 
Corn flour, cotton, 100 Ibs....... eveee@ 4.26 
Corn meal, cotton, 100 Ibs....... soee+@ 4.00 
Ce Bee, CN wo ebb hc vce wecess ‘ @12.10 


MILLFEED—Strong, with demand excel- 
lent for wheat feeds, and offerings light. 
Standard bran, $29.74@33; standard fine mid- 
dlings, $31.75@35; flour middlings, $31.45@ 


35; hominy feed, $51@52.50; rye feed, $50.50 
@52; oil meal, $66@58,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were easier. Receipts, 
499 cars. Millers and shippers were in the 
market for choice, while off-grades were 
slow. No. 1 northern, $2.26@2.27; No. 2, 
$2.23@2.26; No. 3, $2.19@2.21. 

BARLEY—Declined 5@8c. Receipts, 275 
cars. Demand was good for bright, but dark 
samples were dull and liberally discounted to 
sell. No. 3, 98c0@$1.03; No. 4, 81c@$1.01; 
feed and rejected, 80@938c. 

RYE—Prices unchanged. Millers and ship- 
pers were in the market at all times, and 
choice was readily picked up. Receipts, 88 
cars. No. 1, $1.62@1.62%; No. 2, $1.61%@ 
1.62; No. 3, $1.52@1.60, 

CORN—Dropped off 10@15c, in sympathy 
with options. Receipts, 84 cars. Demand 
was good from millers for white and yellow, 
while mixed grades were slow. No. 3 yellow, 
$1.30@1.45; No. 4 yellow, $1.23@1.37; No. 3 
mixed, $1.22@1.35; No. 3 white, $1.33@1.45. 

OATS—Prices declined 1% @2c. Receipts, 
624 cars. Demand was good from shippers, 
and offerings were taken each day. Stand- 
ard, 66% @69%c; No. 3 white, 66@69c; No. 4 
white, 65@68c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis,. 21,220 20,900 36,490 25,460 
Wheat, bus. 646,100 168,750 218,500 13,276 
Corn, bus... 112,560 49,580 62,876 38,677 
Oats, bus:. .1,397,760 1,266,160 850,507 556,428 
Barley, bus. 420,750 390,050 101,255 84,196 
Rye, bus.... 112,220 103,095 31,225 13,035 
Feed, tons.. 510 220 2,990 2,936 





PHILADELPHIA, NOV. 2 
FLOUR—Receipts, 16,003,877 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.00@10.25 
Kansas, 100 per cent ..........- 10.50 @10.85 
Spring, 100 per cent ...........- 10.50@10.85 


WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 588,513 
bus; exports, 453,802; stock, 2,409,964. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 red 
winter, $2.32; No, 3 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—Nominal in the absence of offerings. 
Quotations to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.76% 
bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.58@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Rather better inquiry for 
@ure white rye, and market steady. Offer- 
ings ample. Quotations: $8.50@9.80, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

BARLEY—In small supply and steady. 
Quotations, quality A, $1.14%; quality B, 
$1.12%; quality C, $1.10%. 

BARLEY FLOUR—In ample supply and 
quiet at former rates. Quotations: to arrive, 
on a basis of $7.60@8 per bbl, in sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Quiet and un- 
changed, with small but ample offerings. 
Quotations to arrive, per 98-lb sack, $7.25. 

CORN—Supplies small, but trade slow and 
market largely nominal. Receipts, 5,869 bus; 
stock, 20,911. Quotations, car lots for local 
trade: yellow, as to grade and location, $1.55 
@1.70. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and easier. 
tions: 


Quota- 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy. .$....@3.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy... @3.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy ....... @3.80 
White table meal, fancy ........ @3.75 

Ordinary ground meal ........... 4 


ses» @4,00 
White corn flour, fancy ........... 4.50@5.00 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... oes @3, 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... 2.50@ 2.60 
OATS—Offerings not large, but trade quiet 
and market declined %c. Receipts, 127,573 
bus; stock, 429,789. Quotations: 


oo | ey Pe ey ee eae Pe 79% @80 

Standard white .......ccceeceee 79 @79% 
Beek © WINE 65 0 v0.5 co bch ds cores ve 78 @78% 
WO WE ko ee ctivasede dacies 76% @77% 


OATMEAL—In limited request at quoted 
rates. Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $9.75 
@9.95; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.75 
@10.20; patent, cut, bbl, $10@10.45; pearl 
barley, in 100-lb sacks, as to size and qual- 
ity, $4@6.25. 





NEW YORK, NOV, 2 

FLOUR—Generally unimproved, some few 
sales of 1,000-bbi lots helping to brighten 
the situation. Low-price levels at which 
Grain Corporation is buying having decided 
effect upon the market. Quotations: springs. 
$10.50@10.70; Kansas, $10.50@10.90; winters, 
$10@10.25; rye, $8.50 for dark varieties, $9.50 
white patent. Barley flour, $8.50@8.75,—all 
jute. Receipts, 98,836 bbls. 

CORN GOODS—Dull, as is the market for 
all other substitutes, and those who have 
them on hand look with anxiety on the stead. 
ily declining market. Quotations: yellow 
granulated corn meal, $4.30; white, $4@4.20; 
corn flour, $4@4.25, per 100 Ibs, cotton. 


WHEAT—Movenmient lighter. Receipts, 1,- 
316,500 bus. 

CORN—The general political situation is 
doubtless responsible for a part of the drop 


in corn prices, but a general firm pressure 
that has been brought to bear through other 
channels has also been felt. Markets every- 
where were weak. Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.43; No. 3 yellow, $1.35. Receipts, 72,800 
bus. 

OATS—Lack of demand, both export and 
domestic, tended toward a further depres- 
sion of prices, which were 77@78c, according 
to quality. Receipts, 1,042,000 bus. 





BOSTON, NOV. 2 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring POCOME 6 oc ck sc sivcedscos $10.90@11,22 
Hard winter patent ............ 10.90 @11.22 
Soft winter patent ............4. 10.560@11.00 


MILLFEED—A quiet demand for all kinds, 
with light offerings. Barley feed, $51; gluten 
feed, $59.92; stock feed, $55; hominy feed, 
$58; rye feed, $58; oat hulls, reground, $26.50; 
cottonseed meal, $63@64,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A quiet and easier 
market on all corn products, White corn 
flour is quoted at $4.25@4.35 per 100 lbs, in 
sacks; white corn meal, $4.15@4.25; yellow 
granulated, $4.20; bolted, $4.15; feeding, $2.95 
@3; cracked corn, $3@3.05; hominy grits and 
samp, $4.15@4.25; white corn flakes and 
cream of maize, $4.50@5. 

SUBSTITUTES—A firm market for oat- 
meal, with good demand. Rolled is quoted at 
$5 per 100-lb sack, with cut and ground at 
$5.75; rye flour, patent, $4.45@4.75 per 98-lb 


sack; barley flour, $3.65 @3.90. e 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
--Receipts— -—Stocks—, 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis.... 31,750 29,202 ..... ..... 


Wheat, bus...196,550 ..... 760,668 344,737 
eo SOR 1,100 1,680 2,295 
Oats, bus..... 70,400 75,530 359,891 427,760 
3 Res 1,127 1,007 20,304 
Barley, bus... ..... Se! wince: aeeed 
Millfeed, tons. 124 SAM si tmbek Ragas 


pee eens, Cees LGR. vince. seeee. edcse 
Caen, Wee Gee -iscce fy peeve awed’ 


Catmentl, Gael  B,000 ocd Ueeee. ceide 
RECEIPTS DURING OCTOBER 

1918 1917 
Flour, bbie ............. 186,346 175,430 
WeORes, BOR cessive ees 1,340,660 251,832 
So PSPs Pere 2,400 6,993 
OR ee ene 399,680 745,949 
 , £.. WS Aes 4,723 10,830 
Barley, bus ............ 2,760 2,226 
Millfeed, tons .......... 314 797 
Corn meal, bbis ........ 7,329 3,685 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 12,597 751 
Oatmeal, sacks ......... 82,430 500 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Nov. 2 were 199,552 bus wheat. 





DULUTH, NOV, 2 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........ «+» $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute).......... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ............ + 10.30 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, less than car lots, undeliv- 


ered ..... Se neeroces canbe ess o-kesse 10.40 
Class E, small lot bakers, grocers, 
COND entices ctapivevcdsececs 10.53 


Exact charge for hauling. Sacks, 48c bbl 
extra. 

Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 2 straight rye .. 
Pure white rye ...... 
No, 3 dark rye ..... 
No. 6 rye ......... 
IO, BiGGD 04 cnncccnacessses 
BOMIOW COLD MOOR) oc ons ccc ccnedesiveces 4.10 
WEHIOW CORR TOME 6 ccc ess ictacaccenes - 4.65 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ended: 
1918 bbis 1917 bbls 1916 bbis 
Nov. 2..17,990 Nov. 3..37,750 Nov. 4..33,400 
Oct. 26..22,505 Oct. 27..22,890 Oct. 28..82,900 


Oct. 19..28,045 Oct. 20..20,500 Oct. 21..32,710 
Oct. 12..29,200 Oct. 13..38,305 Oct. 14..31,175 


WHEAT—Movement to this market has 
not shown much slowing down as the result 
of the permit system ordered effective a week 
ago. This was because a large volume of 
cars were in transit routed this way which 
would take some time to roll in. Some of 
the cars come from far distant points. Thurs- 
day the Grain Control Committee announced 
lifting the ban somewhat on shipments. This 
new order covers the issuing of permits for 
a maximum of 600 cars a day, so as to 
enable a steady run of wheat up to the end 
of navigation. The action was prompted by 
the release of more ocean tonnage at the 
seaboard to put into the grain-carrying 
trade, and exports from now on can be ex- 
pected ta became more normal. 

Shipmenis of wheat from the elevators 
here to the East practically came to a stand- 
still. Few boats were put under the spouts, 
causing stocks to increase rapidly. Bulk of 
elevator shipments reported were hang-overs, 
loaded out previously. In the rush many of 
the companies were swamped with work in 
getting out records so that delays of several 
days were a common thing before complete 
returns were available. Shipping operations 
on a large scale are expected soon, 

Mills, elevators and the Food Administra- 
tion were buying supplies, so that offerings 
met ready disposal. Elevator men bought 
mainly of the grades, leaving the others to 





care for the surplus. Basis for smutty wheat 
remains unchanged, 5@15c under the No. 1. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents, per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Oct. 36 ..... «++» @66% ---@161 86@ 97 
Oct. 88 ..... «eee @66% -+-@161 85@ 97 
Ost, BO ccs +++. @66 ---@161 85@ 37 
Oct. 86 ..... «+++ @68% ++-@161 85@ 47 
ot) ee @65% +-@161 85@ 97 
i a «++-@638% @161 85@ 37 
Mev. 2 seis 62% @63% ++-@161 85@ 37 
Nov. 8, 1917. 57% @58% 119@149 76@112 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Nov. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


c-—Domestic——, ——Bonded— 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Oats ...... 379 138 497 3 24 42 
Rye ....++. 498 866 115 + e0 is 
Barley 323 1,045 1,392 68 43 30 
Flaxseed .. 440 203 1,710 . ee 12 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-—Receipts——, -—-—Shipments—., 

Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





Spring ....3,180 611 624 891 702 106 
Durum ....1,256 312 242 287 278 385 
Winter .... 254 33 88 62 7 82 
White ..... ws 7 ee és 6 
Totals ...4,640 956 961 1,240 982 579 
eee 41 79 86 
Bonded. . T ow 7 wa ee 1 
BPO ccviccecs 520 55 146 484 97 136 
Barley .... 288 115 3877 264 366 523 


Bonded... 2 9 7 es es : 
Flaxseed .. 284 67 746 100 93 105 
Bonded... .. ee 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Nov. 2, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 

Wheat stocks—, -——grade——. 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 

bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 

1, 2 nor ca a 266 3,611 2,402 410 128 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor / 

3 nor 5 264 40 474 112 37 29 
All other 

spring ..3,287 297 2,709 323 61 113 
1 am dur] 


1, 2 am 4 } 1,655 134 482 49 
2 am durJ 
3 am _— 
3 dur 54 62 oe 23 30 


All other 
durum ..2,393 646 1,303 76 66 114 


1,2 hd w f 840 16 | 16 
2dak hd w 
All other 

winter .. 388 46 1,761 89 7 36 
White ..... es a2 44 os 3 
Mixed ..... “8 ee -» 462 183 








Totals ..22,211 1,517 9,902 4,093 852 458 

FLAXSEED—Great activity and unsettle- 
ment prevailed early in the week, with a 
quiet turn at the end. Liquidation on th: 
opening day, Oct. 28; caused the most con- 
spicuous heaviness and price break. Decline 
in that session registered up to 1l4c. Follow- 
ing that came a strong turn on withdrawal! of 
pressure and fresh buying from a leading 
crusher for supplies to finish out a boatload 
for shipment east. With buying power r« 
moved, market sagged, only to brace again 
on Thursday, final delivery day. Short ac- 
counts were being evened up in the October 
besides a general readjustment of the whol« 
list. Market closed quiet and steady, wit) 
November showing net loss from Oct. 26 ot 
lfc, and the other futures 14c. 

Receipts ran on a fairly liberal scale an‘ 
are expected to continue so. The basis for 
spot and to-arrive stuff was changed to 1: 
over November for the former and the cur 
rent delivery price for the latter. Oil in- 
terests in the East are reported well fille: 
as regards flaxseed supplies. Shipments in 
that direction were 130,000 bus, Stocks in 
creased, owing to light withdrawals. Argen 
tine shipments for the week were reported at 
211,000 bus, none coming to this country. 4 
good tonnage was reported routed from ther 
to the United States seaboard. 

RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 

r——Close—— 

Opening Nov. 3 
High Low Noy, 2 1917 

Oct. ..$3.73 $3.79 $3.62 $00. . 
Nov. .. 3.76 3.80 3.60 3.63 
Dec. .. 3.60 3.66 3.62 3.55 
May .. 3.65 3.65 3.650 3.64 


wn 

wo oo oo. 
ort 
=. 





KANSAS CITY, NOV. 2 


FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, in cot- 
ton sacks, is quoted to merchant trade at $10 
@10.37 bbl. Quotations for round lots range 
$9@9.36, bulk: Soft wheat flour, $9.70@10.25, 
in cotton sacks. 

MILLFEED—Maximum prices govern 4!! 
transactions in wheat feed. Bran is quoted 
in car lots, in 48-in burlap sacks, at $26.33 
ton, mixed feed or mill-run at $27.58, shorts 
at $28.33; in mixed cars, 50c ton is added. 
Country mills quote 25@7ic ton over ay 
mills, to absorb differences in freight 4” 
sack costs. : 

WHEAT—No. 1 hard, dark $2:20@2.21%, 
medium. $2.18@2.18%, yellow $2.17; wen = 
dark $2.17@2.18, medium $2.15@2.16, yel ved 
$2.13@2.18%; No. 8 dark $2.18 @2.13%, . 
dium, $2.11@2.12%, yellow $2.09@2.10; _ 
dark $2.09@2.10, medium $2,07@2.08, yello 
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November 6, 1918 


$2.04@2,05; soft wheat, No. 1 $2.18, No, 2 
$2.15, No. 3 $2.11@2.12. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.50@1.53, No. 3 
$1.42@1.45; yellow, No. 2 $1.52@1.55, No. 3 
$1.43@1.45; mixed, No. 2 $1.48@1.53, No 3 
$1.41@1.44, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 918 1917 
Wheat, bus. .1,374,300 823,500 691,200 217,350 


Corn, bus.... 305,000 200,000 227,500 113,750 
Oats, bus.... 326,100 518,500 283,500 300,000 
Rye, bus..... 3,300 16,500 ....4 «eeee 
Barley, bus.. 97,500 36,400 18,200 5,600 
Bran, tons... 20 81,040 1,320 2,640 
Hay, tons.... 7,404 11,880 3,264 6,540 
Flour, bbls... 12,675 10,750 48,100 61,250 





ST. LOUIS, NOV. 2 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.20@10.25, 
bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.20@9.50, bulk; 
white rye flour $9.25, straight $8.65, dark 
$7.50, bbl, jute. Corn flour $4.15@4.30, rice 
flour $8.85, cotton. Barley flour, 55 per cent, 
$7.25 @7.65, 

MILLFEED—Government maximum prices 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71; 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 lbs 
more, and 60c per ton additional allowed on 
feed in mixed cars with flour. White hominy 
feed, $52@53; alfalfa meal, $38.50; oat feed, 
$21; barley feed, $46.50; rye middlings, $54. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 413 cars, against 385 
last week. Demand fair at government 
prices. 

CORN—Prices unchanged to (4c higher; 
demand fair. Receipts, 309 cars, against 263. 
Closing prices: No. 2 yellow, $1.46@1.47; No. 
3 yellow, $1.37@1.39; No. 4, $1.30; No. 5, $1.21 
@1.25; No. 6, $1.17@1.18; No. 4 white, $1.35. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-lb sacks, 
$3.80; cream meal, $4; grits and hominy, 
$4.20. 

OATS—Prices 2@3c lower. Receipts, 219 
cars, against 159 cars. Demand fair. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 3, 68@68%c; No. 4, 68c; No. 
2 mixed, 67%c. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls... 43,950 89,975 68,480 132,550 
Wheat, bus.. 605,674 495,702 226,460 282,720 
Corn, bus.... 421,311 277,480 215,420 66,940 
Oats, bus.... 540,000 630,500 308,480 547,070 
Rye, bus,.... 6,701 11,120 4,740 22,250 


Barley, bus.. 20,800 112,260 3,050 6,530 


BALTIMORE, NOV. 2 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 








Spring $10.50@11.00 
Winter 9.75 @10.15 
Hard Withter? ics sscvecticcccccce 10.50 @10.756 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.00@ 9.50 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ............. @11.55 
City mills’ spring ..........+++. @11.55 
City mills’ winter .........eeees @11.30 


MILLFEED—No wholesale trading in evi- 
dence. Revised car-lot quotations for straight 
cars, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, 
$34.50; spring middlings, $36.50; soft winter 
bran, $36.50; soft winter middlings, $38.50; 
jobbing prices $1@38 ton higher. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 796,761 bus; exports, 
$12,310; stock, 2,937,711. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Lower; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 27,854 bus; stock, 45,936. 
Closing prices: domestic No, 3 yellow, track, 
$1.65 asked; range for week of southern, in- 
cluding white, yellow and mixed, $1.50@1.70; 
new near-by yellow cob for deferred ship- 
ment, bbl, $6@6.25. 

OATS—Steady; movement and demand un- 
important. Receipts, 151,154 bus; exports, 
89,972; stock, 818,431. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, domestic, 81c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 80c, 

RYB—Unchanged; demand and movement 
good. Receipts, 207,610 bus; stock, 383,072. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 western for export, 
$1.76%; a small bag lot of southern sold 
at $1.40, 





BUFFALO, NOV. 2 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 





loads: pring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....@10.80 
Grahagh BOUP ..ccccccsccccsnces «eee +@10.80 
Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs....... ‘ «-@ 4.71 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs .......... --@ 4.51 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ............ --@ 3.75 
Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ --@ 4.00 
Sacked 

Bran, mixed cars, per ton....... $.....@38.23 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

per tom ..... eweeCoesveeeboewe «ses « @85.23 
Ba rig wee Gis 5 ato 4s webbsh oo ana 48.00 @52.00 
Rye Gia chicke tes veerebe oaees 49.00@51.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... .....@656.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... .....@64.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 85.00@90.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 57.25 @58.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 58.00@59.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ... + «ee» @57.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carlo: tne @55.60 
Cottonseed meal, 86 per cent, 

SACMON 0050 hes 6 Swebedccetiare «eee» @61.50 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WOGR de beteaccdoabvtssscteyecs 9.80@10.00 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 20,00@21.00 

WHEAT—Millers are again taking hold of 
Duluth wheat, and will probably be in the 
market until navigation closes. No. 1 north- 
ern, regular $2.30%, dark $2.32%, c.i.f., Buf- 
falo, war tax included. Winter wheat in very 
light supply, with some demand from millers, 
but the government took about all the re- 
ceipts. No. 1 white, $2.836%; No. 2 white, 
$2.33%; No. 8 white, $2.29%; No, 1 red, 
$2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; No. 8 red, $2.31%; 
No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 2 mixed, $2.33%; 
No. 8 mixed, $2.30%,—on track, New York, 
domestic, 

CORN—Prices declined steadily, and closed 
very weak, Demand was fair until the close 
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of the week, when buyers held off and holders 
were anxious to sell. osing: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.45; No. 3 yellow, $1.40; No. 4 yellow, $1.30; 
No, 5 yellow, $1.25; No. 6 yellow, $1.20,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—Heavy receipts weakened the mar- 
ket, and the closing was 3%c under last 
week, with demand light. Closing: No. 2 
white, 72%c; standard, 72%c; No. 3 white, 
71%c; No. 4 white, 70%c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing doing here outside of a 
car or two. Choice Ohio sold at $1,06 on 
track. The whole range for feed to fancy was 
from 98c to $1.10, on track, through billed. 

RYE—Millers are getting rye previously 
purchased, and there is no demand for spot. 
November shipment was quoted at $1.71@ 
1.72, on track, through billed. 





MINNEAPOLIS, NOV. 4 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill..........- $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed or substitutes) ......... 10,26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered .......+eeeeeeees 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 


ered ....- CoN eres eoeope ee ee ces oe 10.36 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 
WAPCHOUBE ..ieeenccesescersecesers 10.51 


Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48@52c per bbl, extra. 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 


Nov. 9.... «eevee 563,805 417,415 497,265 
Nov. 2.... 345,370 516,760 412,235 468,380 
Oct. 26.... 385,271 423,820 364,485 492,635 
Oct. 19.... 393,890 289,355 391,780 490,890 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1918 1917 1916 1915 





Nov. 9.2.5. sesees 8,785 26,590 40,315 
Nov. 2...4 «seeee 10,545 4,990 365,145 
Oct. 26.2... weees 16,510 17,615 29,465 
Oct, 19.4.2 seevee 7,206 35,410 16,040 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 


end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Aug. 17. 66 57,825 170,631 107,643 1,815 629 


Aug. 24. 65 57,475 183,980 115,550 1,980 1,030 
Aug. 381. 64 56,875 228,809 139,581 3,093 2,550 
Sept. 7. 66 57,825 212,870 196,030 3,985 1,920 
Sept. 14. 66 57,825 271,200 268,435 5,305 520 
Sept. 21. 65 57,625 271,780 194,340 3,615 360 
Sept. 28. 65 56,125 280,620 288,740 4,625 eee 
Oct. 6. 65 57,525 271,390 311,600 4,485 2,155 
Oct, 12. 64 57,025 271,660 325,945 5,325 520 
Oct, 19. 63 56,725 263,535 177,999 6,755 1,310 
Oct. 26. 63 56,075 251,040 254,265 15,630 5,620 
. 50 46,525 178,020 253,150 18,425 4,815 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Nov. 5) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 

Nov. 5 Year ago 

WPOR bev ecccccssse $28.95 @B0.03 $31.00@32.50 
Stand. middlings.. 30.69@30.94 36.00@37.00 
Flour middlings... 30.36@30.54 45.00@48.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 30.34@30.52 55.00@56.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $56.25 @56.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.75 @55.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 53.25@53.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 51.25@51.75 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. “ee be 


White corn meal, granulatedt... 3.85@ 

Corn meal, yellowf .....+.+.++5 3.83@ 3.85 
Rye flour, whitet ......+.-ee0+5 4.50@ 4.55 
Rye flour, pure darkt ........- - 2.95@ 3.05 
Barley flour, 98-lb cotton ....... 3.10@ 3.20 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ........ 9.15@ 9.26 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 9.00@ 9.16 


Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 9.00@ 9.10 
Mill screenings, per ton + 12.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 15.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@60.00 





Flaxseed screenings, ton ..... -+ 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 
DOF COM ccccvosesccese Sees We 30.00 @50.00 


Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Oil meai, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks{ .....@56.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs. ¢Per bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 





Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No. 1 No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
ROG GPRM <ccsiciccvecic 2.16% 2.138% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
TL. Sn wda cd ths ecscics 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .......-.655- 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter .......++«5+ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Bed Winter 2. 00s 6éewers 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
$ N 


Saturday were: ov. 3 
Nov.2 Oct. 26 1917 





Wheat, bus 979,440 3,377,880 3,453,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 16,342 25,792 11,344 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,778 2,501 3,150 
Corn, bus ....... 40,640 38,400 17,000 
Oats, bus ....... 596,160 468,660 1,252,090 
Barley, bus ..... 536,560 410,400 984,200 
Rye, bus ....... + 177,600 115,570 430,860 
Flaxseed, bus ... 241,020 182,400 235,170 


Shipments from Minneapolis by = end- 


ing Saturday were: ov. 3 
Nov.2 Oct. 26 1917 

Wheat, bus ..... 209,600 748,010 686,960 

Flour, bbls .... 495,398 529,602 620,981 


Millstuff, tons ... 8,487 9,306 15,833 
Corn, bus ...... + 142,790 79,300 7,000 
Oats, bus ....... 1,052,100 1,264,200 966,810 
Barley, bus ..... $75,130 632,000 898,500 
Rye, DUB 6.0.00 121,260 160,080 116,160 
Flaxseed, bus ... 47,120 34,510 47,190 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 











ted): Nov. 3 Nov. 4 
Nov. 2 Oct. 26 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark .... 3,021 1,359 ote 288 
No. 1 northern.10,077 10;271 ode 1,672 
No. 2 northern. 1,770 1,539 eve 1,387 
Other grades .. 6,395 5,231 eee 4,838 
Totals ...... 21,263 18,400 557 8,185 
In 1916 .....00.% 2,330 1,482 eee ese 
In 1914 ........- 15,241 14,655 
Tm 1028 cocecess 14,775 14,457 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


Nov. 3 Nov. 4 Nov. 6 
Nov. 2 Oct. 26 1917 1916 1915 
112 116 3 


Corn .... 2 1 

Oats ....1,867 2,247 2,053 6,945 2,463 
Barley .. 767 893 895 612 398 
Rye ....1,275 1,270 368 567 137 
Flaxseed, 52 49 102 95 54 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on’ barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
29. 147@150 64% @65% 157% @158% 86@94 


30. 145@148 62% @63% 157 @158 85 @93 

te 144@147 644% @65% 156 @157 86@94 
ov. 

1.. 142@145 62% @63% 156 @157 86@94 

2.. 142@145 62% @63% 156 @157 86@94 


4.. 135@138 64% @65% 156% @157% 86@94 





Worms and More Worms 


An interesting case was filed by a 
Wisconsin milling concern against a Chi- 
cago baker in connection with a sale of 
flour made by the mill to the baker on 
Feb. 22, 1915. On Oct. 15 of the present 
year, the appellate court of Illinois, first 
district, affirmed a juagment recovered 
in the municipal court of Chicago by 
the Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. 
against G. W. Cramer, a Chicago baker, 
on April 17, 1917. Justice Barnes de- 
livered the opinion of the court. 

On Feb. 22, 1915, the mill’s representa- 
tive in Chicago sold to Mr. Cramer 200 
bbls pure dark rye flour, at $5.40 per 
bbl, delivered in Chicago. The sale was 
made by sample. The flour was deliv- 
ered in April, and the buyer immediately 
complained that it was full of worms, 
worm casts and dirt, and was wholly un- 
satisfactory. One of the officers of the 
milling company called on the buyer in 
company with his broker, and was shown 
what was claimed to be worm holes in sev- 
eral sacks of flour. 

The miller declined to take the flour 
back, and returned to his broker’s office 
and got what was then said to be the 
broker’s portion of the original sample, 
which he caused to be delivered by an- 
other broker to John T. Canvin, Chicago 
flour inspector. At the trial, however, 
the broker who represented the mill 
stated that he did not know whether the 
sample he had was a portion of the orig- 
inal sample on which the sale was made. 
For several weeks, and after repeated re- 
quests and a threat upon the part of the 
buyer that he would have the flour stored 
at the seller’s expense, the seller removed 
the flour and resold it at a loss of about 
$2 per bbl, and brought suit to recover 
damages he had sustained. 

At the trial, which was before a jury, 
the defendant claimed that the flour when 
delivered was very wormy; that he had 
seven or eight sacks of it sifted, and there 
was a great quantity of worms, bugs and 
dirt in it. is shop foreman testified 
that he had superintended this sifting 
process, and that the flour was so bad 
that he threw away “a few shovelfuls of 
worms and weevils,—nice big fat worms, 
an inch long.” A workman in the shop 
also testified that he did the sifting, and 
stated that he took four quarts of worms, 
weevils, bugs and dirt out of one sack 
of flour. 

However, the inspector from the of- 
ficial flour inspector’s office of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, who inspected the 
flour while it was in the buyer’s storage- 
room, stated that he found no such con- 
ditions, and neither had Mr. Canvin, who 
examined the samples brought to him 
by his deputy, and the jury fore re- 
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turned a verdict in favor of the milling 
company for its damages. 

Due to the inability of the plaintiff to 
show a sample, for comparison, of the 
flour delivered, as against the sale sam- 
ple, it was a little difficult for the plain-.- 
tiff to show that the flour delivered was 
equal in quality to the sample, and as a 
result an interesting question arose. At 
the request of the counsel for the plain- 
tiff, Grover D. Rose, who had experience 
in the manufacturing and selling of flour 
and grain products prior to practicing 
law, the court gave the following instruc- 
tions, among others, to the jury: 

“The court instructs the jury that the 
defendant has set up that the flour de- 
livered to him was wormy and not fit to 
use, and that the burden of proof is upon 
the defendant to establish these facts, by 
a preponderance of evidence; and if you 
find that the preponderance of evidence 
as to these facts is in favor of the plain- 
tiff, or is evenly balanced, then the ver- 
dict should be for the plaintiff.” 

Counsel for the defendant insisted that 
this was contrary to general law, and the 
burden of proof was upon the plaintiff. 
One other phase of interest was that the 
plaintiff, in order to refute the defend- 
ant’s claim that the flour was old stock 
and was very wormy, showed that the 
very oldest of this flour had not been 
milled four months at the time of ship- 
ment, and that most of it had been milled 
within four to six weeks before ship- 
ment; also that during the period it was 
stored it was in a clean, well-ventilated 
storage-house. 











ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— To— 

Albany ......-- 33.5 New York* ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 New Yorkt..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 
Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia 32.5 
Binghamton .... 31.5 Philadelphia* 32.5 
ll eee 36.5 Philadelphiat 32.5 
Boston® ........ 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
Bostonft ........ 34.5 Portland ....... 36.5 
Buffalo ......... 25.6 Portland* ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.56 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.5 Quebec ......... 41.5 
Corning ........ 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur ........ 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Elmira ......... $1.5 Rockland ....... 36.5 
TEPER Sevcessccce 25.5 St. Joseph ...... 19.5 
Grand Rapids... 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ......... 31.5 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
EURO wc ccseccs $1.5 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
manens City .... 19.6 BREF oosececcces 33.5 
Louisville ...... BE6.5  Wtiem ..rcccisces 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris... 31.6 Chicago (local).. 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 31.5 CHOMMED. ccoceccr 12.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 


named: 7-Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 
New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ....... 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 eeae 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% .... 17 evde 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Pied- 
mont, W. Va. 20 15% 16% 
Albany ....... 23 19% 18 
Uthes ..cseeese 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 





r Via ‘ 

St. Louis Chicago Peoria 
New York ......... 40.5 40 39.5 
Boston .......e005 42.5 42 41.5 
Philadelphia ...... 38.5 38 37.5 
Pittsburgh ........ 31 30.5 30.5 
pay Pere 39 39 38.5 
Syracuse .......... 36.5 36.5 36.5 
Baltimore ........ 37.5 37 36.5 
Washington ....... 37.5 37 36.5 
Detroit ...cscccees 26.5 26.5 26 
Rochester ......... 36.5 36.5 36 
Cleveland ......... 28 27.5 27.5 
Va. common points 37.5 37 36.5 
Columbus ......... 27 27 27 
Indianapolis ...... 21.5 21.5 *21.5 
Louisville ..-. 22 22 *22 


*Through pub. ra tes. 
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Owing to the sudden change to cold 
weather, the demand for flour has Lage 
increased and factors are very busy wi 
their sales. The G. R. flour has not main- 
tained its strength, owing to the admix- 
ture of Chinese flour and the greater use 
of winter wheats. The bakers would like 
to have a good supply of strong flour, for 
they prefer to do their own mixing rath- 
er than to allow the miller to do it for 
them. Bakers are greatly puzzled to 
know how to buy to the best advantage, 
with the poor quality of stuff that is 
offered them. 

With the news that the shipments of 
winter wheats are not so plentiful, and 
that there are large supplies of strong 
' spring wheat, hopes begin to rise for the 
near future. At the present time the 
miller is compelled to use the soft winter 
wheats with a 20 per cent admixture of 
cereal products other than wheaten flour. 
Foreign wheat is in ample supply, so the 
miller has been able to choose to a cer- 
tain extent the wheats he could use to 
the best advantage. 

The latest news from America shows 
that the American crop is a splendid one, 
so good that the United States Food Ad- 
ministration is able to make the state- 
ment that it will be able to ship to Europe 
for the use of the entente powers over 
400,000,000 bus of cereals, either in the 
form of grain or in flour. Of this quan- 
tity, however, about 150,000,000 bus will 
he in a form other than wheat. 

As the requirements of the entente 

wers are estimated at about 480,000,000 

us, it will be seen that of this quantity 
only about 80,000,000 bus will be required 
from other countries, and surely Canada 
will be able to easily furnish this quan- 
tity. If she does not, the entente powers 
can fall back on Australia, Argentina, 
India, China and Japan. Thus the North 
American continent should be able to 
supply all the requirements of Europe. 
There are plenty of foodstuffs in the 
world, if they could only be placed in 
the right place at the right time. 

The U-boat menace is still an impor- 
tant one, although: the losses during the 
last month are much fewer. t is 
rumored that they are simply biding their 
time till the food ships begin to come over 
in larger numbers than at the present, 
and are allowing the troop ships with 
their convoys to travel in peace, as they 

refer the slow-plodding food ship. The 

pe is that these pests of the ocean will 
lie too long dormant to be of any great 
obstacle to the regular supply. 

During the past week there have been 
heavy rains and strong wind. In many 
parts of the north, and in Wales, the crops 
are still in the fields, and sprouting is 
pretty general. In the Midlands and 
southern counties the crops have mostly 
been harvested, and though the total yield 
will not be nearly so good as promised 
early last month, yet there will a fine 
crop gathered in, one of the best for 
many years as regards yield. 

Of course the bad weather has stopped 
general threshing, as shown by the re- 
turns of wheat sold in the county mar- 
kets, which only reached a total of 65,000 
qrs, against 76,000 the previous week, 
and these were only sold at an aver 
price of 72s 7d per 480 lbs, 
official price of 75s 6d per 504 Ibs. 

The official price of foreign flour to 
millers for raising still vemalne at 49s 9d 


cash, or 50s 3d one month’s credit, while 
to bakers it is 51s 3d ex-store, and then 
they must not use more than 25 per cent 
of it in their admixtures. Town-made 
flour is 44s 3d ex-mill, while country- 
made is the same to dealer, merchant and 
baker, ex-store. 
THE MONEY SITUATION 

Money has been in short supply, and 
considerable pressure was experienced to 
provide for the usual requirements for 
the end of the month and quarter. Sup- 
plies proved quite inadequate to meet 
the demand, and considerable assistance 
had to be obtained from the Bank of 
England. The call for money continues 
strong, and borrowers have to pay 3@3%4 
per cent for both short loans and those 
for seven days. 

Owing to the shortness of available 
funds, Easiness in discounts was of very 
small dimensions. Three, four and six 
months’ bank bills are offered at 314@ 
3 9-16 per cent, and trade bills at 4@ 
4%/,. The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

A new war bond campaign has just 
been started for raising a second £1,000,- 
000,000. The chancellor of the exchequer, 
Bonar Law, gave an excellent send-off to 
the new campaign in an eloquent speech 
at the Guildhall, London. He said that 
during the past year £1,120,000,000 had 
been subscribed, which had flowed in at 
an average of £26,000,000 per week. 

It had been decided to continue the 
bonds precisely as they are, but the idea 
of the new campaign is to appeal to the 
country for still larger subscriptions. 
The chancellor’s aim is to raise a min- 
imum weekly sum of £25,000,000, and he 
expects to get considerably more than 
this at the outset. 

SWISS MILLING 

In Milling, this week, particulars are 
given of a recent order of the Swiss war 
department in regard to flour-milling 
and admixtures, which to some extent 
modifies previous decrees. Swiss millers 
may now use 10 per cent of rice, 10 per 
cent of corn, and 80 per cent of Ameri- 
can flour. The mills are allowed to mill 
the rice and corn either separately or 
after having been mixed in the propor- 
tion indicated above. The flour thus ob- 
tained must be admixed with the Ameri- 
can flour in such a way as to yield a 
bread flour of uniform composition. 

The American flour being very unequal 
in quality, it is not possible to require, 
until a further instruction is issued, that 
the flour so produced shall conform to 
a type sample. Before being mixed with 
the corn and rice flour the American flour 
must be bolted. The coarse products and 
the unreduced particles included with 
the American flour must be broken down 
by the mills before admixture takes 
place. 

The maximum prices fixed on July 3, 
1917, remain unchanged, flour for bread” 
being 73,50f per 100 kilos, and bran 29f. 
For their raw materials the mills have 
to pay the following prices: corn 56f, 
rice 88.25f, and American flour 69.30f, 
per 100 kilos, delivered free. 

NOTES 

Sir James Beale, chairman of the Brit- 
ish Flour Mills Control Committee, has 
been appointed first secretary to the min- 
istry of food on the retirement of U. F. 
Wintour, C. B., C. M. G. 

Colonel H. B. Tasker was in London 
yesterday, and called at this office. He 
returned to this country some weeks ago 
to perform certain work in connection 
with the Wheat Export Co., Inc., of New 
York, and, this having been accomplished, 
he expects to sail for New York in a few 
days. 

A large London warehouse containing 
flour, biscuits and other foodstuffs, the 
property of the milling firm of Spillers 
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& Bakers, Ltd., burned a few days ago. 
Great difficulty was experienced in foot 
ting out the fire, on account of a high 
wind, and an adjoining warehouse and 
barge became involved. Serious dama 
was done to structure and stock, and t 
loss will be very considerable. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 30 

The demand for both G. R. and import- 
ed flour ‘has been steady, the latter being 
quoted at 51s@51s 3d per 280 lbs. 

During the past week more soft wheat 
has been on offer than the millers re- 
quired. What they desired was hard 
wheat, which is not obtainable. Consid- 
erable quantities of new red winter wheat 
have been put forward by the commis- 
sion at Leith but, as in Glasgow, the de- 
mand is slow. 

The Edinburgh and Leith flour millers 
quote straight-run G. R. flour at 44s 3d. 
The Midlothian oatmeal millers are ask- 
ing 82s per 280 lbs for their product. 


SCOTTISH BAKERS’ WAGES 

In connection with the proposed na- 
tional working agreement for bakers, in 
which the Scottish bakers demanded a 
minimum wage of £4 per week and a 46- 
hour working week, it transpires that the 
employers have submitted an offer of an 
advance of 33s per week on pre-war wages 
and a working week of 51 hours where a 
longer time is in operation, but they do 
not mean to interfere with the hours when 
the working week is less than 51 hours. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 30 


The flour trade has been normal. The 
usual distributions of foreign flour have 
been made, and the consumption is on 
about a par with other years. The present 
class of flour being distributed, which is 
principally American, is of very 
quality. In fact, it would be impossible to 
wish for better, and the bread is of bet- 
ter eating quality and sweeter than at 
any period since the war broke out. 

Australian flour, which is not so eager- 
ly sought after in England, is looked on 
with favor by all Irish bakers, but so far 
there has not been any on offer in the 
north of Ireland, although in Dublin and 
the south it is se some small quan- 
tities have arrived. 

The following are the prices of flour: 
government price to distributors for im- 
ported flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack dis- 
count; to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 6d 
per sack discount for cash in seven days, 
or one month net. The government is 
charging 49s 9d net, cash, to millers for 
imported flour for mixing in. 

Irish wheat has so far not made its ap- 
pearance on the market, and country mills 
that grind all gong stan wheat in small 
quantities have not been able to put any 
of their wheatmeals before the public, 
owing to the delayed harvest. 


OATMEAL 


Offers of oatmeal are practically with- 
drawn at present. Any odd lots made 
from last year’s crop are easily salable at 
£36@37 per ton, according to quality. 
All depends on the weather during the 
next week as to whether any reduction 
can be made in price. The government 
has made arrangements through local 
committees to insure that oatmeal millers 
get a preference over all other buyers. 


MILLFEED 

No change has occurred in the price of 
mill offals at £13 per ton ex- lus 
freight charges and 35s for bags, and an 
allowance to merchants of 7s 6d per ton. 
The demand is The only thing. 
available in cakes is some cotton products 
and palm cake, which are ng dis- 
tributed against priority certificates. 
They are 7s sought after, especially 
in view of the damp state of the grass, 








when cotton cakes are absolutely neces- 
sary for all dairy cattle. 
Some ag has been brought to 
the ministry to release some lin- 
seed cakes, especially in view of the large 
number of young cattle at present being 
reared, but so far a deaf ear has been 
turned to all entreaties. Cattle and pig 
feeding meals are still available, and any 
sort of seed for crushing is eagerly 
bought up, £26@28 per ton being easily 
made in quantity for any sort of feed 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Minn., Nov. 4.—No change o{ 
any importance developed in the flow 
market —— the week. The demand 
was restricted to ing requirements. 
Most buyers are fairly well supplied, and 
to this is due the present character of 
the business done, nearly all in car and 
mixed lots. 

The inquiry for durum flour indicates 
that users are not hard up for supplies, 
and the mill was able to fill all orders that 
came to hand. 

The outturn of rye flour increased, but 
this was due to the filling of old orders 
for the week’s business. Sales were large- 
ly of the small-lot variety at unchanged 
prices. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
22,830 bbls flour, or 64 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 24,335, or 68 per cent, the 
previous week, and 37,750, or slightly 
above rated capacity, a year ago. 

There is no abatement in the demand 
for millfeed, with production nowhere 
near enough to satisfy the call. 


NOTES 


S. A. McPhail is to be the Duluth rep 
resentative of Lamson Bros, & Co., ot 
Chicago. 

The Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau has taken oifices in the Duluth 
Board of Trade Building. 

J. L. MeCaull, of Minneapolis, was in 
Duluth today. He has applied for mem- 
bership in tne Duluth Board of Trade. 

Shipments of grain Sunday and today 
aggregated about 2,000,000 bus. This 
morning there were 1,130 cars on track. 

Receipts of wheat from Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 2 were 45,060,000 bus, against 9,- 
532,000 a year a; Receipts of all grain 
were 52,601,000 bus, against 19,137,0uU. 

lulevators at lower lake ports are re- 
— to be pretty well filled up, but it is 

timated that ocean room is being ar- 
rauged tor in. an endeavor to ease the 
situation. 

Interest in rye futures is very meager, 
and little trading is being done. In bar- 
ley tnere was noc enough interest to make 
a market, and only occasional nominal 
quotations were posted. 

During October the department at Du- 
luth inspected 21,4387 cars of grain, of 
wich 11,577 were wheat. In September 
there were 18,076 cars of wheat out of a 
total of 20,770 of all grains. 

Director General W. G. McAdoo paid 
a flying visit to Duluth and the Mesaba 
range mining country last week. He was 
Mining a nurried survey of transporta- 
tion conditions in this territory. 

Application for membership in the 
Dutucn Board of Trade has oo _ 
by F. S. Cowgill, Chicago, of Bartlett- 
Frazier Co, He will take the place 
of Charles B. Pierce, who is retiring. 


The William Snyder, Jr., is taking on 


a cargo of bus of wheat today 
for winter storage at Buffalo. This is the 
largest cargo taken out this year, and its 


value on the Buffalo basis will be over 
$1,000,000. 
F. G. Carison, 
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November 6, 1918 


Hominy Feed and Corn Feed Meal 


Question has arisen relative to the cor- 
rect definitions of “hominy feed,” “hom- 
iny meal,” or “hominy chop,” and “corn 
feed meal,” and the various constituents 
which may legitimately be present in 
these products, The Department of Ag- 
riculture Bureau of Chemistry has an- 
nounced the following opinions concern- 
ing the use of these terms: 

“Hominy feed,” “hominy meal,” or 
“hominy chop” is a kiln-dried mixture of 
the mill-run bran coating, the mill-run germ 
(with or without a partial extraction of 
the oil), and a part of the starchy por- 
tion of the white corn kernel, obtained in 
the manufacture of hominy, hominy grits, 
and corn meal by the degerminating 

rocess. 

“Yellow hominy feed,” “yellow hominy 
meal,” or “yellow hominy chop” is a kiln- 
dried mixture-of the mill-run bran coat- 
ing, the mill-run germ (with or without 
a partial extraction of the oil), and a 
part of the starchy portion of the yellow 
corn kernel, obtained in the manufacture 
of yellow hominy grits and yellow corn 
meal by the degerminating process. 

The terms “hominy meal,” “hominy 
feed,” or “hominy chop,” standing alone 


» and unqualified, refer only to the article 


made from white corn. 

Screenings, obtained by cleaning corn 
which is to be used in preparing hominy, 
hominy grits, or corn meal, are not a 
legitimate ingredient of hominy feed, 
hominy meal, or hominy chop, and a mix- 
ture of hominy feed, as defined above, 
with the screenings obtained by cleaning 
the corn should be designated “hominy 
feed (“hominy meal” or “hominy chop”) 
and screenings,” or by some other des- 
ignation which will indicate that screen- 
ings have been added to the “hominy 
feed.” 

All the germ obtained at the end of the 
corn-milling process, or all this germ after 
the oil has been extracted, is a part of 
the hominy feed, and if any of the germ 
is removed the product cannot properly 
be designated as hominy feed, but should 
be designated as “hominy feed with a part 
of the germ removed,” or by similar label- 
ing which would correctly indicate the 
true nature of the feed. 

“Corn feed meal” is the by-product ob- 
tained in the manufacture of cracked 
corn, with or without the aspiration prod- 
ucts added to the siftings, and is also the 
by-product obtained in the manufacture 
of table meal from the whole grain by the 
non-degerminating process. 





Hen’s Contribution to Belgian Relief 


One night recently, when the men at 
work at the Vallejo mills of the- Sperry 
Flour Co., of San Francisco, Cal., were 
unloading a car of wheat just received 
from the Sacramento valley, they found a 
healthy Plymouth Rock hen in one end 
of the car. The hen was well fed, because 
it had lived and thrived on wheat during 
the time the car was in transit. 

The men did not know what to do with 
the hen until Louis Vierra, one of the 
employees, thought it a good idea to raffle 
it off and turn the proceeds over to the 
Committee for Relief in Belgium and 
France. The Sperry employees took to 
the idea at once, with the result that 
$40.40 was raised. Then the employees 
unanimously decided if “Matilda,” as the 
hen had been named, could be the means 
of raising so much money at the Vallejo 
mills, similar raffles should be held at all 
other Sperry mills and offices in Califor- 
Nia 

The hen was then shipped to the Sperry 
family at Stockton, where $43.50 was 
raised, and from there to Sacramento, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, San Jose, Oakland, 
an San Francisco. Raffles were held at 
each place, with the result that several 
hundred dollars have been donated to 
rescuing and feeding Belgian babies. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
With a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Oct. 26, 1918, with compari- 
Sons, in bbls (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—7 r-Exports— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
Minneapolis ...10,574 13,502 570 863 
Duluth ........ 650 828 the 10 
Outside mills .. 6,653 8,303 220 89 


Totals ...... .17,877 22,688 790 962 
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Exports for Week Ending Oct. 26, 1918 


Wheat Flour Oats 

From— bus bbls bus 
New York ......... 1,082,000 69,000 270,000 
Meee eeeTeTT es 262,009 scccs cdece 
pe ere 978,000 3 ..ss. 144,000 


seeeee 23,000 280,000 





Totals, week - 2,317,000 82,000 694,000 





Previous week ..... 2,425,000 71,000 289,000 
United Kingdom ... 731,000 18,000 ..... 
Continent ......... 1,586,000 64,000 ..... 

TOtG 2 ci cccccoce 2,317,000 82,000 694,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 


Julyito Same time 
Oct. 26,1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 24,727,000 25,304,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 1,174,000 1,926,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 30,007,000 33,969,000 
COPR, 2 DUS «sec cceccnce 2,191,000 5,880,000 
GRR OR ie bean ccées 14,062,000 37,676,000 








Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY SOUTH- 
western mill. Address 1696, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—TWO FLOUR PACKERS, GOOD 
wages, steady employment. Address 1693, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED AT ONCE—TWO FIRST-CLASS 
second millers; steady work and good sal- 
ary for the right men. Address Crookston 
Milling Co., Crookston, Minn, 





WANTED AT ONCE—A GOOD MILLER TO 
take care of our 60-bbl mill; wages $125 per 
month; steady position. Address Herreid 
Milling Co., Herreid, 8S. D. 


A LARGE MILL IN THE CENTRAL WEST 
wants an experienced millwright who also 
is an experienced miller; permanent posi- 
tion. Address 1656, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








WANTED—TRAVELLING SALESMAN FOR 
Montana and surrounding territory; must 
be able to get the orders; state salary 
wanted; reference required. Polson Flour 
Mills, Polson, Mont. 





WANTED—HEAD MILLER OR SUPERIN- 
tendent for corn and rye mill and mixed 
feed plant; must have good recommenda- 
tions and character. Address 1697, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED~+-BOOKKEEPER WITH FLOUR 
mill experience, one competent to make 
Food Administration reports, by large in- 
terior mill in good-sized city in Minnesota. 
Address 1682, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST. WANTED— 
We have an opening for a 
chemist familiar with starch 
manufacturing, oil extraction 
and refining. Address Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








CHEMIST, WITH FOUR YEARS’ RE- 
search work in a mill laboratory, familiar 
with bread, desires position with progres- 
sive milling firm. Address I, D. H., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT IN 
mill up to 600 bbls; am now holding head 
miller’s position in 500-bbl mill; married, 
above draft age; can give best references. 
Address 1704, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. ye 





PRACTICAL, EXPERIENCED MILLER 
who has some business ability in buying, 
manufacturing and selling desires position 
as head miller in 50- to 100-bbl mill, Ad- 
dress “‘Experienced Miller,’’ Box 196, South 
Tacoma, Wash. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 500 BBLS 
and up; have wide experience in both hard 
and soft wheat milling; at present em- 
ployed in 1,000-bbl mill, but can give good 
reason for making a change. Address 1703, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WE WANT CAPABLE SALESMAN OR 
saleswoman for selling flour in New Eng- 
land; also to experienced grain and feed 
man we offer opportunity to secure working 
interest in our business. Hovey Flour & 
Grain Co., 406 Chamber of Commerce, New 
Haven, Conn. 


WE HAVE A VACANCY IN OUR SALES 
force, to fill which we require the services 
of a salesman of ability above the average, 
who has an acquaintance in the territory; 
in answering, applicants will please give all 
proper consideration of application. Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 








WANTED—A MINNEAPOLIS MILL RE- 
quires the services of an experienced, high- 
class flour salesman for western portion of 
New York state, who is acquainted with 
and capable of handling large buyers; ap- 
plicant must be aggressive and reliable; 
outline fully your qualificatjons and ex- 
perience in first letter; all applications will 
be considered strictly confidential. Address 
1681, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


LARGE SPRING WHEAT MILL WITH 
well established business has opening for 
sales-manager who can demonstrate by 
previous experience, ability to handle sales- 
men and intensify distribution in estab- 
lished territory as well as open new fields; 
must be energetic, resourceful and willing 
to meet the need as occasion demands; 
flour experience not absolutely essential; 
give references, experience in detail, age 
and salary expected; none who does not 
have proven record of success need apply. 
Address 1690, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





YOUNG WOMAN, STENOGRAPHER-SEC- 
retary, experienced in general milling busi- 
ness, capable of taking charge of corre- 
spondence, billing, invoicing, etc., desires 
Position with good mill; Northwest loca- 
tion preferred. What is your proposition? 
Address 1675, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN SEEKS POSITION 
with progressive, up-to-date concern; 10 
years’ experience; especially strong with 
car-lot bakery trade; have handled sales- 
men in Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska; will 
consider any territory. Address R. S. Rayn, 
Apt. 11, Kingsborough, 26th and Dodge, 
Omaha, Neb. 





AS SALES-MANAGER, BY YOUNG, AG- 
gressive, ambitious married man; one who 
has exceptional executive ability and rec- 
ord of success; general knowledge milling 
and flour merchandising; large personal 
trade acquaintance; 12 years’ experience; 
A-1 references, Address 1691, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS ASSISTANT MILL-MANAGER, BY CA- 
pable, energetic, ambitious young man with 
considerable milling experience; married 
and in deferred draft class; prefer to hear 
from mills in Minnesota or Wisconsin; now 
employed by live milling concern; have 
good reasons for desiring a change. Ad- 
dress 1705, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





MILL MANAGER WITH 20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience as manager of 600-bbl] southwest- 
ern mill is open for a new connection; fully 
acquainted with every department of the 
business and possess wide acquaintance in 
the flour trade; disposed to take some in- 
terest in fair-sized mill but not open for 
promotion proposition or broken-down con- 
cern; best references as to ability and 
character. Address 479, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 











KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bb! 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write ‘Kansas,’ care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE, OR LEASE TO PRACTICAL 
miller who will take equity in property, a 
100-bbl modern mill in central Minnesota; 
steam power; surrounding territory absorbs 
output; good home and 35 acres of ground; 
splendid opportunity for right man. Ad- 
dress 1639, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


497 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE—THREE BARNARD & LEAS 
plansifters, No. 3, extra silks; one Prinz & 
Rau Iron Prince scourer, No. 3%; one Niag- 
ara upright bran duster; one American 
attrition mill, 22 in; one Richmond oat 
separator; four Geo. T. Smith purifiers; 
one Apelt wheat heater, No. 2. Charles P, 
Coles Co., Ltd., 402 Pender Street, West, 
Vancouver, B. C. 





MILL MACHINERY WANTED 


MACHINERY WANTED—WE ARE IN THE 
market for two 200 to 250 h-p water tube 
boilers;. must be in first-class condition. 
Guthrie Mill & Elevator Co., Guthrie, Okla, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 
Plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M. & St. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit privileges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as well as 
to the central feeding district; the loca- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
Plant is in good physical condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited, For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt & 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa, 





FOR SALE 


200-Barrel Mill 


located in the very best and safest 
wheat district in Saskatchewan, 
will be for sale at end of present 
grinding season. This mill was 
erected ten years ago, has made 
the owner financially independent 
and he now wishes to retire; mill 
up to date, in perfect condition 
and its capacity can be increased 
at least 100 bbls at small cost. For 
further particulars address “Grand 
Opportunity,” care Northwestern 
Miller, Lumsden Building, Toronto. 








This is to certify that Chas. 
J. Finley has severed all con- 
nections with the Eastern Flour 
& Merchandise Co. 


Any act done by him will not 
be recognized or confirmed by 
us. 


The Eastern Flour & 
Merchandise Co., 
I. Bear, Pres. and Treas. 








FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank C. 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








For Sale at a Bargain 
One 60-inch American Blower Co. 
fan with ring oilers, good as new. 
One Howe hopper scale with 60- 
bushel hopper. 


C. 8. CHRISTENSEN CO., Madelia, Minn. 











MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 
ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 
or selling” Cars 

Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 


8 ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 
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A Message to American Business 


The Lesson of British Experience 


From an Address Made in New York by Mr. Val Fisher, London Publisher, Member London 
Chamber of Commerce, Associate Member American Chamber of Commerce in London 


AIN FOUR years of war, 
many things have happened 

} in Great Britain that I am 
quite sure you will be inter- 
ested in hearing about. 


} “Some wonderful things 

" have happened in advertis- 
ing, through war conditions, and I want to 
touch on some of these things, that you may 
be prepared for the conditions that will 
probably arise as the war goes on. In the 
last four years the business men of Great 
Britain have learned more concerning the im- 
portance of building good wifl through ad- 
vertising than they did in forty years pre- 
ceding the war. 


“In considering business conditions in 
England you must bear in mind that ONE- 
HALF OF ALL THE MEN IN ENG- 
LAND BETWEEN THE AGES OF 18 
AND 51 ARE IN MILITARY OR NAVAL 
SERVICE. That means ONE-THIRD of 
our entire male population from the infants 
in the cradle to the extremely old. 


“You must bear in mind that 5,000,000 
British women who never worked before have 
voluntarily gone to work to fill the places of 
men at the front. Hundreds of our women 
are working in factories making TNT—a 
work that ruins the hair and turns the skin 
yellow—thus sacrificing their beauty for the 
rest of their lives for the sake of Britain and 
freedom. We have only one business in 
England and that is to win the war. We 
are all concentrated on that one thing, even 
to the boys and girls. 


“You would think under such conditions, 
with as many men in active service, in pro- 
portion to population, as you would have if 
you had 18,000,000 men in uniform—you 
would think under such conditions that retail 
business would be bound to be bad. And yet 
business is wonderfully good. You American 
business men are now in much the same posi- 
tion as were the British business men at the 
end of their first year of war. You are 
wondering what will be the effect of increas- 
ing selective service—you are anticipating 
restrictions on your business—and I want to 
tell you some of our experiences so you can 
profit by them. 


“The department stores of any country 
usually reflect the state of trade. The profits 
of the twelve leading London department 
stores during the period of war were as fol- 
lows: Fiscal year 1914-15, profits $4,950,000 ; 
1915-16, $4,250,000; 1916-17, $5,575,000. In 
the Provinces the profits of the nine leading 
stores were: 1914-15, $750,000; 1915-16, $945,- 
000; 1916-17, $1,150,000. . 


“In the wholesale trade, the seven largest 
British houses increased their profits from 
$3,429,000 in 1914-15 to $5,885,000 in 1916-17. 
In the grocery trade our leading chain-store 
firm made a profit of $2,313,755 in 1916-17 


and increased it to $3,736,000 in 1917-18, the 


latter figure being $1,000,000 per annum over 
their average for the previous five years. 
Lest you should think this is profiteering, I 
will tell you that the turn-overs justify such 
profits, and further, the British Govettenent 


has recently declared there was no profiteer- 
ing. Trade is good, abnormally good, in 
England, because never before in its history 
have there been so many workers per thou- 
sand population—never before has the wealth 
of the country been so evenly distributed. 


“The experience of Britain’s retail stores 
contains an object lesson which should not 
be lost on the business men of America. 
During the first few months of the war, many 
stores cut down their advertising. But 
Selfridge did not. He did not skip q single 
day. He used all the space the papers would 
allow him to use and has continued to do 
so. The result was that Selfridge’s profits 
during the first year of the war were $573,- 
000; during the second, $750,000, and during 
the third year, $1,125,000. 


“Another London store, much larger than 
Selfridge’s at the start of the war, decided 
to cut down its advertising, and did so until 
they saw their mistake, and the result is 
shown in their returns. This store’s profits 
for the first year of the war were $1,546,000; 
for the second year, $1,000,000; and for the 
third year, $1,175,000. From fourth or fifth 
place among London stores, in volume of 
business and profits, at the start of the war, 
Selfridge has climbed to SECOND place as 
the result of his continuous advertising, and 
he would be FIRST today, had not the war 
prevented building additions to his store. 


“British manufacturers who have not a 
dollar’s worth of merchandise to sell, whose 
entire plants are employed on Government 
work, are keeping their advertising continu- 
ously before the public, because while they 
are perfectly willing to turn their profits 
over to the Government, while they are per- 
fectly willing for the sake of winning the war 
to have their factories commandeered and 
their normal business completely stopped, 
yet they are not willing to sacrifice their 
good will; they are not willing to have their 
names or their products forgotten. 


“And so they continue their advertising, 
continue building their good will, so that 
when the war shall be won there will be an 
immediate demand for the billions of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise that their greatly en- 
larged factories will then turn out. 


“This is a time when every manufacturer, 
every business man, should look far ahead. 
Good will cannot be built in a day, even by 
advertising. The war will not last always. 
We have all seen the mistake of being un- 
prepared for war; it is almost as great and 
serious a mistake to be UNPREPARED 
FOR PEACE. 


“What are Ps going to do with your acres 


and acres of enlarged factory space now 
employed in the making of War Products all 
over America, if you don’t build good will 
now for the goods you are going to make 
when the war is won? How are you going 
to keep the smoke coming out of your fac- 
tory chimneys after peace is declared, if you 
don’t keep your name constantly before the 
public now, and build a demand for your 
peace-time products that will insure a satis- 


factory business the minute you stop making 
munitions or other war swpplies? 


“The war has taught the manufacturers 
and business men of Britain that advertising 
is not only the least expensive way to sell 
goods, but that it also has the far more im- 
portant function of BUILDING GOOD 
WILL—a good will whose benefits, especiall 
in critical times, can hardly be coin § 
British business men have also learned that 
advertising can be used in time of war to 
stop the sale of their goods and at the same 
time retain and even increase the good will 
of the public. In a few cases British cor- 
porations have realized when it was too late, 
and after irrevocable damage was done, that 
advertising would have saved them. 


“Moreover, you Americans must not forget 
your opportunities for foreign trade. Mil- 
lions of people in Great Britain and France 
and Italy and Central and South America 
will be looking to you for American-made 
goods when the war is over. Those of you 
who are best prepared, those of you whose 
good will is most firmly established, will reap 
the greatest benefit. 


“From the outbreak of the war British 
business men clearly recognized their duty to 
their country and its fighting men. It was 
essential that ren should strain every nerve 
to keep the trade of the country as near 
normal as possible during the war, and it is 
just as essential that when peace comes they 
must be prepared to keep every factory 
working at full pressure and to find employ- 
ment for every employable unit. It is only 
by such methods that Britain can pay for her 
share of the war. 


“No nation stands to gain as much com- 
mercially from the war as does America. In 
Great Britain the per capita income is $236, 
and the per capita debt $589; in the United 
States your per capita income is $352, and 
your per capita debt is $63. 


“As you gentlemen know, I have been in- 
terested in fostering Anglo-American trade 
for many years. And I want to warn your 
manufacturing and export houses that NOW 
is the time to prepare for peace. I find a 
tendency here to neglect preparations for 
export trade until peace has been declared. 
There could not be a greater mistake. Now 
is not the time to export, but most emphati- 
cally now IS the time to lay your plans and 
build good will. 


“Through a long experience with Anglo- 
American trade I know that most of the 
failures made by British houses exporting to 
this country and of American houses export- 
ing to Great Britain, have come about 
through the lack of adequately understand- 
ing the temperaments of the public in the 
two countries. 


“These are times of rapid and tremendous 
change. No man can rest on his laurels. 
Those who were leaders last year, those who 
are leaders now in their respective business 
lines, may be surpassed next year by far- 
seeing, efficient and THOROUGHLY PRE- 
PARED competitors who have laid their 
plans a long way in advance.” 
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